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| K nowing the possible, see thou try 
beyond it 

Into impossible things, unlikely 
ends ; 

And thou shalt find thy knowledge- 
able desire 

Grow large as all the regions of 
thy soul, 

Whose firmament doth cover the 
whole of Being 

And of created purpose reach the 
ends. 
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THE INTER-RELATION OF SOCIAL WORK 
AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE’ 


RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. 
Harvard University 


I. 


HAVE been asked to speak and I am 
| very glad to speak on the relation of 

the spiritual life and religion to social 
work. Of course I use “ spiritual life” in 
the inclusive sense, including the social life 
as the whole includes the part. You cannot 
ignore the spiritual point of view. So far 
as I know about it, it is as the whole to the 
part. 

My idea of religion is the awareness of 
the world purpose to which we have allied 
ourselves. I would like to use three illus- 
trations to show what I mean by that. 

The first illustration is taken from the 
medical field to which I have given most of 
my life. To most of us who can see a hand 
before our faces, it is plain that what we 
do in the way of cure is just a drop in the 
bucket compared to what nature does. That 
is impressed upon me most by the teaching 
I have done for a great many years, in- 
volving the examination of bodies after 
death. The examination after death shows 
some things that are not gruesome and that 
are in fact inspiring. The most inspiring 
thing that it shows is the diseases that 
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people got over and never knew they had. 
We know they never knew about the ex- 
istence of these diseases because we know 
their history, just as you have the social 
history of your clients. I think that any 
physician who has had the opportunities 
that modern science gives, such as I have 
hinted at, knows that he is merely an ally 
of a huge force for self-healing making for 
health, and that when he succeeds, what he 
does is to imitate that. 


There are 215 diseases known to medi- 
cine; 8 of these can be cured by drugs; the 
rest we cannot cure. One of these 8 is 
diphtheria. We watch what nature does as 
carefully as we can. Toward the end of a 
successful case which is getting well without 
any treatment, there is formed in the blood 
a certain substance which we call antitoxin; 
it is made by nature. But we can form a 
similar antitoxin in a horse, purely imitating 
nature, and so we cure. Through medicine 
we are made aware of the purpose to which 
we have allied ourselves. It is worth while 
working for cures because there are forces 
vaster than we, working for cure anyway. 

From my experience in social work, all 
this is just as true in the moral field as in 
the physical field. It is not quite as easy to 
prove, but every one of you who does case 
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work knows that of every hundred families 
that are down at the heel, fifty or sixty have 
pulled themselves up without your ever 
hearing of them. You hear of the few that 
don't. When you aid them, you are aiding 
the forces of self-help. You hear of girls 
that go wrong; vou help them. But if you 
know much about that, you realize that 
vastly more go right without help from you 
or any other human being, because this thing 
that I call “ self-help” is that initiative by a 
soul which cannot help itself except so far 
as it takes part of the plan of the universe. 
What I call self-help in matters of the 
people with whom social work is dealing is 
not properly called self-help, though it is 
without the conscious intervention of human 
beings from outside. 

Most people, when they swim, have to 
help out what the water will do to hold them 
up. But if the water didn’t do anything, 
they couldn't hold themselves up alone. 

Another illustration—from the process of 
trying to help someone to find a job. What 
a vast number of people there are who find 
themselves jobs, and how little you or I do 
compared to this self-help, as we call it. 

When I said that religion, so far as I 
know, is the consciousness of a world pur- 
pose to which we are allied, I mean this 
same purpose that I have been talking about 
in the physical field, the vocational field, and 
the moral field; and when I say purpose, I 
mean conscious purpose. <A personality is 
a purpose plus the children of that purpose. 
It is just as true to say that you are a pur- 
pose as to say you have a purpose. When 
I speak of the purpose being a personality, 
I speak of the person of God of whom we 
are the children. 1 think it makes absolutely 
all the difference in medical work or in 
social work to know, far better than I know 
(but I do know), this fact of our alliayce 
with forces greater than ourselves. Then 
we are not bucking the universe. I cannot 
think that medical or social work would be 
worth while if we were fighting the forces 
of the world rather than getting in right 
with the trend of the world. 


II. 
Now, why do I believe there is any such 
trend? You can appreciate, I think, the 
size of that question and the difficulty of 
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my answering it this afternoon. Yet I 
don’t see my right to sidestep it. Why do 
we believe there is any such central purpose 
in the world? That is of course the task of 
philosophy and of the philosophy of re- 
ligion. I spent most of my time in college 
and years after college, trying to think 
through the philosophy of that question. I 
believe that anyone who chooses to put 
work into it can think it through, and that 
there is only one solution that he can come 
to. I believe in this purpose because I be- 
lieve in the possibility of knowledge, in the 
possibility of getting truth. If anyone 
denies the possibility of getting truth, then 
science can’t exist. Science doesn’t establish 
the accessibility of truth; science assumes it; 
science must assume before it proves any- 
thing, and cannot fail to assume without self- 
contradiction that things can be understood, 
that things can be penetrated, comprehended, 
explained, that there is truth in the world. 
I am profoundly convinced that there is a 
great deal in the statement that truth must 
exist, for, if not, it would be true that it did 
not. That is the deepest kind of certainty 
that there is, far greater certainty than 
science ever attains. Science reaches proba- 
bility, nothing more, the degree of it depend- 
ing upon the number of cases it has studied. 
You may think it is a certainty that the sun 
will rise tomorrow, yet it is perfectly well 
understood that some day the sun will not 
rise any more. There is no “fact” in 
science that does not rest on that sort of 
probability, on the piling up of case after 
case. But the accessibility of truth and the 
rationality of this universe does not rest on 
the accumulation of facts. The accumula- 
tion of facts rests on it. You cannot ac- 
cumulate facts unless you know that there 
is truth to be found. In a world that 
changes all the time, some purpose has to 
be present. That, as I see it, is absolute 
certainty. Do we have absolute certainty in 
our religion? No, because we don’t bring 
the level of our feeling or action up to the 
level of our knowledge. 

We don’t act up to these certainties. We 
don’t feel these certainties. That is where 
faith comes in—making ourselves act up to 
the level of conviction. The person who is 
discouraged in his search for truth has 
failed. He is one who cannot keep his feel- 
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ing and his action up to the level of his 
knowledge. He acts and feels as if truth 
were lost, inaccessible, impossible. But he 
knows that it isn’t. 

As I see it, all skeptics, agnostics, and 
atheists equally assert the same truth, em- 
phasizing one or another aspect of it. I 
don’t see any contradiction between what 
they see and what I see. We see truth, pur- 
pose only in spots. We don’t see the reason 
for all the stars. We get the explanation of 
modern astronomers, but we don’t know 
anything about their use or end, about why 
they are there, about what they mean. The 
stellar universe is one of the rather sizable 
spots we don’t see the meaning of. 

\Ve only see the purpose of the world in 
certain spots. One of these is in ourselves. 
There one can always find life’s purpose. 
All of us in social work are finding out 
somebody else’s life purpose, attempting to 
help them find it. I don’t know anything 
else that is essential in social work except 
to help people find and express their own 
central purpose, their own part in the 
world’s purpose. We can find purpose 
clearly in our own lives and in the lives of 
those with whom we attain intimacy. We 
see it in natural science here and there, so 
far as we understand it. But these are little 
clear spots in the enormous dark areas of 
the world we don’t understand. We see 
purpose wherever we see beauty. In sum- 
mer I live on the top of a mountain over- 
looking the sea and there is an extraordinary 
opportunity to see the daily miracle we call 
the sunset. The particular thing that strikes 
me about that sunset is this: I see a gigan- 
tic spectacle, an enormous stage set, and no 
audience. Where is the audience? This huge 
spectacle surely was not meant for just me 
and a few inattentive birds. It is perfectly 
obvious to me that here nature is speaking 
to God, not to me, though I am allowed to 
hear too. I think it is true of every bit of 
beauty and art. I have loved music all my 
life. Anybody who cares much to play to 
others never plays wholly to his audience; 
he plays to God and hopes that some human 
being will hear. I feel perfectly sure my- 
self that these sunsets are speaking to God; 
I am allowed to see too. 


I think that hearty, whole-souled laughter 
is the praise of God, whether we know it or 


not. Years ago I was talking with a young 
nephew who was saying how nice it was to 
grow up; how much more he enjoyed his 
life now that he had attained the ripe age of 
18. And when I asked why, he said: “ You 
cry so much when you are a kid; I don’t 
cry at all now.” He went on talking about 
the different kinds of crying, and he said: 
“You begin to cry for the thing that makes 
you cry, but you go on crying for all the sad 
things that ever happened in the world.” 
This is an accurate analysis. Take the op- 
posite: You begin to laugh for something 
that makes you laugh. But you go on 
laughing because everything is right in the 
world, despite all your failures. You can’t 
laugh heartily unless just then you know 
that things at bottom are right. You 
probably know many people who can’t. In 
my labors with people in medicine and out 
of it, I have tried to teach people to laugh. 
You remember, in Barrie’s “ What Every 
Woman Knows,” at the end she succeeds 
in making him laugh. He never was right 
until he did. 

I have tried to mention some of the spots 
where, in our own or other people’s lives, 
in knowledge, beauty, and laughter, we are 
in touch with the purpose of the world. 
How do we attain this? I should say in 
three ways: by sympathy, by study, and by 
prayer. 

Sympathy for most of us, whatever we 
have, is instinctive. We feel it instinctively, 
and we don’t like the idea of deliberate, 
trained sympathy. But I think it can be 
developed through training. Moreover, I 
think we always want to gain by study an 
insight into our own purpose and into 
nature, to find out what we really want in 
this world, and what we are fit for, to ex- 
periment, to read, and to think our way into 
the World’s Plan. 

By prayer I mean intense desire. Every 
intense desire is prayer whether it knows its 
objective or not. The best possible illus- 
tration of this is in the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. You can't go twenty pages 
without seeing it. He is searching for the 
truth, but often his desire becomes so intense 
that he breaks into prayer. Any desire that 
is intense enough becomes prayer which 
isn’t the same as study or sympathy. The 
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three approaches seem necessary and com- 
plementary. 

Wherever, then, we succeed in linking 
ourselves up with the purpose of the world 
and seeing that purpose anywhere, what is 
it we see? We see self-government. If we 
really see purpose, we see something that 
is not impressed upon us by anyone else. 
We see the self-government of a poem by 
its own idea, by the choice of words, sound, 
and sense, by the self-governing purpose of 
that poem. Thus in art and beauty we see 
self-government. Of course in our relation 
to clients, so far as we see them, we see 
their capacity for being independent. (No 
human being is really independent of God 
and the world, or ought to be; I mean inde- 
pendent of us.) If what I have said is 
anywhere near true, we can go on to say 
that everyone has a master desire or aspira- 
tion which I believe is common to every 
single human being: to find his place in the 
world, to find his job, to find his mate, to 
find his way to serve. I believe if you think 
of your own deepest desire, you will phrase 
it in these terms, and thus be allied to an 
infinite purpose. If a person wants to find 
himself and be somebody, he has got to find 
his particular place in the universal plan. 

In social work we are trying to help people 
find themselves, find their places and enjoy 
them. The chief end of man is “ to glorify 
God and to enjoy Him forever.” Unless 
we can enjoy our place, unless we can laugh, 
we cannot glorify God. That is the first 
half of what I have been trying to say to 
you this afternoon, as to the universe, man’s 
place in it, his endless aspirations, and the 
questions which any one of us may help 
him solve. What follows from that for 
social work ? 

III. 

I will state a series of dogmas. Dogma is 
not a popular word because we have lost 
sight of its original meaning. Dogma is the 
Greek word for opinion, but these dogmas 
are things that we must believe, in the sense 
that if we don’t, we can’t get anywhere, we 
can’t help anyone. They follow from what 
I have said before. I cannot see that any- 
one can help accepting them if he is in 
earnest. 

(a) For social work or in all human in- 
tercourse, the first dogma is that every per- 
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son has some purpose, some meaning, some 
good. It is common-place knowledge, it is a 
certainty, something that we must believe, 
but our feeling and action seldom rise to the 
level of this certainty. 

(b) His nature must be unique and 
therefore hard to find. If he were like 
everybody else, he would not be so hard to 
understand. 

(c) He has a unique job somewhere in 
the world that nobody will fill unless he 
does. 

(d) This individual is lovable, no mat- 
ter how little he seems so. His mother 
loved him; he must be lovable. Do I al- 
ways feel so? No, but just the same it is 
a certainty—I know perfectly well that it 
must be. 

(e) Another dogma that seems to me 
important is that whatever he ought to do, 
he can do. There is no such thing as facing 
something that he ought to do but can’t. 
If he really can’t, then he doesn’t have any 
“ ought.” Whatever he ought to do he can 
do. 

This creed is hard to hold, but we owe it to 
each other to hold it: that every man can 
he different from what he is, and better, 
in spite of all appearance to the contrary; 
that he has an alliance to God, to the total 
world purpose, and a desire to find his place, 
and therefore a capacity for prayer ; and that 
forever he will always have another chance 
because he is linked to a permanent pur- 
pose which cannot live without him; to all 
eternity he will have another chance. Such 
are the dogmas that I see resulting from the 
belief that I have tried to state. 

There are some powers that come to us 
when we are rational enough to hold this 
faith: 

(1) Courage. So far as I know, dis- 
couragement is always forgetting what we 
know is true, forgetting this link that I have 
been trying to describe. I suppose all of you 
have been up against the job of trying to 
tell someone why he should. not commit sui- 
cide. I have tried it a great many times, 
and I know that there is no good reason 
against suicide except the religious reason. 
There is no good non-religious reason why 
you or I should not commit suicide. If you 
are really bound to persuade anybody, you 
have no other argument, for he can answer 
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you on every other point. Your only an- 
swer is essentially the religious answer. 
There must be a good reason for your 
existence, otherwise you wouldn't have 
been put here. I bring up suicide because 
it is the ultimate discouragement. I am 
convinced, as is anyone who is in touch with 
the sick, that there aren’t any reliable rea- 
sons against discouragement except religous 
ones. When things are going wrong, there 
are no other good reasons for courage. 

(2) Something that I find no good name 
for, something between self-limitation and 
humility. A few years ago there was a 
good deal of talk of the 100 per cent job. 
William H. Allen was the originator, point- 
ing to the fact that he was trying to do a 
100 per cent job in social work. Unless 
we can survey 100 per cent of the job, we 
shall never clear up 100 per cent of the job. 
That sounds well if you don’t happen to 
start thinking about it, but it won’t bear 
thought at all. One hundred per cent of 
helping human beings! One hundred per 
cent means when you come to the end. But 
you and I are engaged in an endless job: 
tackling 100 per cent of the job is just like 
tackling 100 per cent of space or time. If 
we should deliberately confine ourselves to 
removing all the tonsils in a small section 
of the community, we might achieve 100 per 
cent; but our real job has no such limits 
and will certainly go on to all eternity. To 
know that makes us ready to be content with 
small things. A few weeks ago, I was at 
the house of a very great man, John Graham 
Brooks, who lives in Cambridge. He looked 
back this evening over his 82 years to say 
what he had unlearned, what he had come to 
unlearn in the 82 years he had lived on this 
earth, of the things he once thought he 
knew. I think I have thoroughly unlearned 
the idea that big things are good. All the 
satisfactory things I have seen have been 
small. If any proposition looks big, I want 
to steer in the opposite direction. The only 
question is whether we are all of us content 
to tackle something small. I think this gen- 
eral idea of being a part of a very big pur- 
pose, God’s will, of our very utmost being a 
drop in the bucket, tends to make us realize 
that we are given a small part. I suppose that 
is what Christ meant by the infinite value of 
“the least of these.” Some of you know I 


have been preaching for many years the 
limitation of intake in social work. Pretty 
much every social agency that I know is 
pledging itself to take in more, with some 
crazy idea that they are going to do the 
whole, the 100 per cent job. But I think 
there are some signs of a reaction. People 
are beginning to see that small things are 
the successful things, that the big things are 
superficial. 

(3) With the creed I have given it is 
much easier to avoid telling lies. Most lies 
that I have known and told have been short- 
sighted, have been because I thought that 
my particular words as I saw it then were 
much more important than I now see them 
to be. If you have got to “ make” a person 
do a certain thing, often you have to lie. If 
you never have to make anybody do any- 
thing, which is what I believe in for social 
work, it is much easier not to fall into lies 
and hectoring. We realize more and more 
that our chief job is to stand by people over 
long periods of time. I suppose most of 
us go through this experience of really do- 
ing nothing but standing by, and yet giving 
people a feeling that we have saved them. 
In medicine, in some cases people tell me I 
have saved their lives. I know perfectly 
well that I haven’t, yet I have been of use 
by standing by. Those of us who have done 
that over many years are amazed at the 
power we come to possess without doing 
anything at all, just because we are there. 
Of course we can’t take any credit for it, it 
isn’t so much what we are or do, but that 
we are there. We didn’t make ourselves, 
our existence is not our work. But it is 
our continuous friendly existence that helps. 

The conception of social work that results 
from all of this is that we are always trying 
to point to our own models, point to that 
which we care about, which we think other 
people care about and live by, and see if 
somebody won’t see what we see and get 
what we get. 

I will attempt now a summing up in the 
form of a definition of social work. 

The goal of social work is to open, to 
maintain, and to improve the channels of 
understanding both within each person and 
between persons, and through these channels 
to favor the entrance of God’s powers for 
the benefit of the individuals. 
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Unblocking channels is what you and I do 
in social work and we do essentially nothing 
else. What goes through these unblocked 
channels is not ourselves or our ideas, but 
the healing powers of the world. Take the 
work of the psychiatrist with the individual 
who doesn’t know his own mind. The psy- 
chiatrist unblocks these channels until the 
individual understands himself. In our 
work with families, aren't we trying all the 
time to unblock channels that are clogged ? 
This particular metaphor came to me when 
watching grease poured down the sink and 
blocking it. The sort of unblocking that I 
have in mind is that between capital and 
labor, between races, or between the mem- 
bers of a family who think they hate each 
other. I believe that most of this unblock- 
ing is done without us, will get done without 
our doing anything. Imagine a blank sheet 
of paper, perfect blackness shading down to 
perfect whiteness. That is the metaphor for 
the thing I am talking about now. Up at 
the top are the people whom nobody can 
help, and at the bottom people who help 
themselves. In between somewhere is the 
job for you and for me with the people who 
can’t help themselves unless we help them. 
Intermediate are those who can’t help them- 
selves and so need help. 

Take a medical situation: in pneumonia, 
nothing will help some patients; from the 
beginning they are bound to die. In other 
cases, it doesn’t make any difference whether 
they have a doctor or not, they will pull 
through anyway; and then, in a few cases, 
if we don’t do something, the patients 
wouldn’t pull through. Pneumonia is the 
worst example I could have picked, as it 
is one of the diseases we can do least for. 

There is this same gradation from the un- 
employable to the ones whom you couldn’t 
keep away from jobs, with a few in the 
middle who find a job with your help. 

There results further, from this concep- 
tion of social work, what I would call an 
idea of providence. I don’t think that Jesus 
Christ ever gave any reason to think that 
He believed in providence as a force that 
intervenes in our lives, but there is a certain 
fact which I think might be identified with 
providence, which I will call “the relation 
between chance and the prepared mind.” 
Pasteur said, apropos of some of his own 
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“chance” discoveries, “In the field of 
science chance only favors the prepared 
mind.” The mind which is adequately pre- 
pared to find something will be helped by 
chance to find it; other people facing the 
same opportunities will not find it. In 
everybody’s life there come up things that 
are either great opportunities or pure 
chance. To the next person, with mind not 
prepared, they are nothing, he doesn’t see 
anything at all. He has a mind that doesn't 
see, or sees and doesn’t hear. Go through 
the life of any individual you know well; 
I recently studied the life of Roosevelt. All 
through, there were lucky things which 
weren't lucky in relation to him. His life 
was prepared in this extraordinary way to 
make chance into “ my chance,” “ my oppor- 
tunity.” These are two forces: chance 
means of course interaction of two tend- 
encies in the world which have nothing to 
do with each other. By chance you are run 
over by an automobile. But my chance is 
not luck but my opportunity, the particular 
thing which my preparation makes me able 
to see. There is opportunity all the time in 
social work. If one has prepared one’s 
mind by the proper study and love of per- 
sonality, one gets all sorts of chances that 
never came before. 

Spiritual diagnosis, I suppose, means 
nothing more than the glimpse of the central 
purpose of the person, unique and related to 
the total parts of the world. Spiritual 
treatment, I suppose, is the attempt to open 
channels, the channels I have been speaking 
of, so as to favor the working of the world 
purpose. 

Two or three words about the social 
worker herself: years ago when I was try- 
ing to take part in a string quartette and to 
modulate the volume of my violin, our 
leader said to me: “ The first thing, be- 
fore trying to make your tone good, is to 
get a tone.’ This is applicable to social 
work. The first thing is to have a tone, to 
have a spiritual balance in the bank, some- 
thing worth sharing with other people. 
What you share is vastly better than your- 
self, your heroes, your enthusiasms, but you 
must have it before you share it. 

Creative work for all artists is a matter 
of three or four hours a day. Your work 
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is creative work. Some day you will see 
that those who employ you understand that. 
Social work as a whole has not respected 
itself and its job enough to realize that we 
can't do the kind of work that we are asked 
to do, original and creative, for the number 
of hours we are asked to do it. 

I have been speaking of the relation of 
religion to social work. If I had addressed 
a group of ministers I should have tried to 
say something about the good effects of 





social work upon religion. One of these 
that I should have most emphasized was 
that social case work makes you able to pray. 
Many people cannot pray because they are 
never up against difficulties enough. You 
and I in social work are up against it 
enough. ‘Therefore, as religion consists in 
prayer, I think that social work and the 
struggles that it brings to us have a great 
deal to do for the revivifying and strength- 
ening of religion. 





THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH’ 


REV. FRANK GAVIN, TH.D. 
General Theological Seminary 


to say under the four following heads: 

the definition of terms, a brief  his- 
torical résumé, doctrines and worship, and 
finally some remarks on the impact of 
religion on life. 

The people we are interested in today are 
sometimes known as Greek Catholics; but 
the bulk of them are neither “ Greek” nor, 
in the ordinary acceptance of the term, 
“Catholics.” The majority of the people 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church are Slavs, 
and for many of them “ Catholic ” connotes 
Roman Catholic. While they agree very 
largely with the belief ordinarily known as 
Roman Catholic, they are emphatically Anti- 
Papal, are strenuously opposed to any im- 
perialism in Church government, and are 
as hostile to what they call Papist as to 
Protestant. A brief historical summary may 
explain the present facts. 

Nowhere more than in the history of this 
Church is it important to know something 
of the sequence of events which led to the 
present situation. In a very true sense the 
most scientific of all historical questions is, 
“How did you get that way?” For eight 
centuries and more the history of Christen- 
dom, East and West alike, was one. Yet 
from the year 330 on the Latin West and 
the Greek East went off in different direc- 
tions: language made the first barrier be- 
tween them, and then the creation of 
New-Rome (Constantinople) very definitely 
changed the course of history. While in the 
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East the Patriarch of Constantinople became 
the head of the Church of the East, the 
Patriarch of Rome in the West came to 
enjoy ever more independence from the 
immediate over-lordship of the Emperor. 
From the year 400 on, for ten centuries the 
bond between the Church and State in the 
East became so intimate that one might coin 
the word “ Sturch” to describe the resulting 
institution. While in the West St. Ambrose 
could rebuke and discipline an Emperor, St. 
John Chrysostom died in exile as a result 
of his stand against the State. From Con- 
stantinople there went forth a policy, be- 
ginning almost with Constantine, which 
might be described as that of 100 per-cent- 
ization. By this I mean that Orthodoxy— 
holding the true doctrine—came to be 
identified with political loyalty. To be a 
true subject of the Eastern Empire you had 
not only to speak Greek, but also to profess 
the faith and belong to the Church that the 
Emperor endorsed. Minority nationalities 
within the larger whole of the Eastern 
Empire were either submerged or repressed : 
as compensation they made their national 
feeling articulate in the so-called Schismatic 
Churches, such as the Nestorian and Jaco- 
bite. These still exist as protests against the 
Great Church, but their chief significance 
lies in their witness to the fatality of identi- 
fying political loyalty and religious con- 
formity. In a sense these churches are the 
Protestants of Eastern Orthodoxy. 

In the Ninth Century there arose a 
famous protestor against the Roman Church, 
Photius. Under his leadership the Eastern 
Orthodox Church severed relations with the 
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Church of the West under the Pope. While 
after his death the breach was annealed, the 
union of the two Churches was dissolved 
again in 1054. From that date until the 
present the Eastern Orthodox and the Latin 
Church have been separated hy a gulf later 
made impassable (during the 4th Crusade, 
1204). 

The conversion of Russia began in the 
Tenth Century, and progressed for the 
period of time we call the Middle Ages. 
With the fall of Constantinople in 1453 the 
leadership of the Eastern Church fell to 
the Slavs who, until recently, have been the 
predominant element in all its organic life. 
Two great facts sharply distinguish the his- 
tory of Eastern Orthodoxy from that of 
Western Christianity: there was no great 
period in the East like that represented in 
the West during the Middle Ages by Scho- 
lasticism; the catastrophic movement called 
the Reformation was scarcely felt at all in 
the Eastern Church. 

Of great significance to us in America is 
the appreciation of the fact that for many 
centuries past great numbers of Eastern 
Orthodox have been under the heel of the 
Turk. It is only a few years ago that the 
first century of Greek independence was 
observed. We can hardly understand what 
this means. None of us in this room has 
had a racial ancestry marked by continued 
subjection to a hated tyrant, with our re- 
ligious and racial rights trampled under 
foot, and all liberties suppressed. The 
vitality of Eastern Orthodoxy is best shown 
by its ability to survive. 

Due to the curious mixture—which char- 
acterizes all the history of Eastern Ortho- 
doxy—of Church and State, religion and 
politics, various curious modern conditions 
have arisen which are almost unintelligible 
to us of the West. So deeply engraved in 
the Eastern Christian is the sense of .the 
necessity of union of Church and State that 
at almost every political crisis there is a 
paroxysm in Ecclesiastical circles. For ex- 
ample, you may have heard of the difficulties 
experienced by the Russian Orthodox in 
New York. It is too long a story even to 
summarize, but the bare facts are as follows: 
The former Orthodox State Church of 
Russia was constitutionally bound up with 
the Czarist regime. With the revolution in 
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politics, church affairs were entirely disor- 
ganized. There arose a church called the 
“ Living Church.” sponsored by the present 
government, while at the same time there 
survived the old Church under its own 
Hierarchy, claiming to be the only true 
Russian Orthodox Church. The Russian 
Cathedral is in the hands of representatives 
of the former group, while the second, claim- 
ing to be identically the same as the Pre- 
Revolutionary Church, is now worshipping 
at St. Augustine’s Chapel on Houston 
Street. Another example: the Greeks in 
America have been sharply divided, on what 
are really only political lines, into two camps. 
So you can find two Greek Churches where 
there was only one before—identical in 
doctrine, discipline, and worship, and each 
denying the other’s right to claim the name 
Orthodox. These two anomalous situations, 
to mention no others, directly derive from 
purely political causes. 

What does the Eastern Orthodox Church 
believe and do? First of all, I should like 
to underscore the significance of this 
Church’s use of the word “ Orthodox.” It 
has often been noted that the ideal of West- 
ern Christianity is that of Catholicism—a 
universal, world-wide, unified organism; the 
ideal of the Eastern Church is Orthodoxy— 
not so much preoccupied with corporate 
unity as with the identity of doctrine and 
belief. The Eastern Orthodox Church of 
today consists of a dozen or more federated 
Churches, all of them organized along na- 
tional or racial lines. They have no supreme 
head save as the Patriarch of Constantinople 
exercises a primacy of honor. They are, 
however, tremendously keen about right 
doctrine. Their faith is that of the seven 
Ecumenical Councils, grounded on the two 
sources of belief: the Bible and Church Tra- 
dition. These seven Councils, as well as 
the decrees of sundry smaller synods, are 
normative for faith and practice. There are 
seven sacraments or “ Mysteries ”: Baptism, 
Chrismation (Confirmation), the Holy 
Eucharist, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, 
and Unction. The chief act of worship is 
that which is called in the West the Mass, 
but in the East, the Holy Liturgy. The 
language of the service is an archaic ver- 
nacular: if in an English speaking Church 
you worshipped in the language of Chaucer, 
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you might have a parallel to the type of 
Greek used in the Greek Churches, and of 
the Slavic used in the Slav Churches. 

The Church buildings are very different 
in the East from those of the West. Go 
into one and look about you and get the 
feel of the atmosphere. Normally there is 
very little light, and such rays of the sun 
as filter in come through small windows 
pierced high in the walls. One has a sense 
of awe and mystery created even in the 
atmosphere of the smallest Eastern Church. 
Dim twinkling candles on votive candle- 
stands, the perfume of incense, the flickering 
lamps in the Sanctuary all suggest the awe- 
some mystery of worship, heightened by the 
hidden altar back of a solid screen encrusted 
with holy pictures. The Eastern folk are 
very leisurely in their worship, and the 
Liturgy ordinarily occupies from an hour 
and a half to three hours. There is no such 
thing as a “ Low Mass.” Incense, gorgeous 
vestments, acolytes, music, and particularly 
the unhurried pace of leisurely tradition, 
sharply differentiate Eastern worship from 
that of the West. 

It would be easy to conclude that, re- 
ligiously and theologically, Eastern Ortho- 
doxy has remained static and conservative 
to the point of stagnancy. This is not true 
in any sense. We of the West do not know 
what spirit is moving within Eastern Or- 
thodox circles, as the barrier of language 
sunders us from immediate contact with the 
minds of the Eastern Church. The foremost 
theologians of the East are as modern- 
minded as any of us of the West. They are 
strongly impressed by the implications of 
the idea of development so ably formulated 
in the Fifth Century by Vincent of Lerins. 
In no sense are they cut off from the best 
results of modern science and modern 
methods of investigation. As was said 
above, Eastern Orthodoxy, while it did not 
have to sustain a complete revolution in its 
thinking like that of the West in the Middle 
Ages and in the 16th Century, has had to 
put up with the grim effects of continuous 
suppression and persecution. These have 
left their mark. When dealing in practice 
with an Eastern Christian, you must remem- 
ber with sympathetic understanding how 
different his racial ancestry has been from 
that of any of us of the West, and not feel 


that his lack of respect for certain char- 
acteristic Anglo-Saxon virtues is due to 
either bigoted ignorance or malevolent 
perversity of mind. 

When it comes to the practice of religion, 
the Eastern Church is in contact with its 
people’s lives at every point. It is so hard 
for us Westerners to understand that the 
Eastern Christian fails to separate sharply 
between religion and politics, “ religious ” 
and “secular,” outward and inward. The 
Church has been identified historically with 
every detail of his life from the cradle to 
the grave, and not only with the individual, 
but with his whole corporate life, racially 
and nationally. Speaking as a complete 
ignoramus on the subject, I should say that 
the process of Americanization would be 
extremely difficult to negotiate successfully 
for the rank and file of Eastern Orthodox 
Christians. They always tend, in the words 
of Dr. Johnson, to “ conglobulate”’ or herd 
together in communities; and it must not be 
overlooked that the Serbian Orthodox may 
hold the same faith as the Greek Orthodox, 
but may utterly despise him in his heart, 
and have no more dealings with him than 
the circumstances of life in America de- 
mand. While they may be at one in religion, 
diversity of nationality sunders them almost 
completely. 

The community of life of Eastern Ortho- 
dox groups is a very real phenomenon. I 
remember reading in a Greek journal an 
article opposing the propaganda of a certain 
non-Orthodox religious organization which 
was attempting to make inroads among the 
Greeks. The most potent argument in this 
article was that of nationality: “Do you 
want to remain Greeks, or are you willing 
to become Protestants?” I might illustrate 
some of the principles discussed above with 
another caution: to a Greek a civil marriage 
is not a marriage at all in the sense in which, 
functioning as an Orthodox, he would 
understand the word. Inasmuch as he is 
taught that marriage must be (a) conse- 
crated by a Priest (b) between two persons 
validly baptized, he cannot understand how 
either a civil marriage or a marriage be- 
tween a Roman Catholic and a Greek, or a 
Greek and a Protestant, or one solemnized 
by any other than an Orthodox priest can 
be really binding. A Greek priest, a friend 
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of mine in a large Western city, told me 
that he re-baptized a considerable number 
of Roman Catholics each year before their 
marriage to Greeks. 

The greatest key to the secret of the 
Eastern Orthodox mind is friendly sym- 
pathy, appreciation, and affection. Like all 
other people who possess a rich historical 
background with an amazing depth of per- 
spective, the modern Orthodox often func- 
tions and acts according to the standards 
and instincts of his past. It may appear 
disingenuous to us naive westerners. His 
reasons for the certain course of action may 
be utterly sincere, and yet appear entirely 
inadequate. 
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To deal with him one must understand 
his Church; if possible come to know his 
priest, and maintain contact with his com- 
munity life. The more superficially he may 
conform to American standards, the less 
likely would any conclusions based on this 
fact be valid. Deep down in his life the 
Eastern Christian is still Eastern and 
Christian: as the West is different from the 
East, and we are of the West, so is Eastern 
Christianity different from ours of the West. 
For an ultimate comprehension and under- 
standing, an infinite store of patience, fore- 
bearance, and sympathy must be drawn upon 
by all of us who wish to do our best for 
the Eastern Orthodox in America. 


THE REPORT OF AN EMPLOYMENT AGENT 


MAMIE COHEN 


First Case Reader, Minneapolis Family Welfare Association 


URING the fall and winter of 
1926-27 relief began to mount so 
high that much thought was given 

to finding an explanation. The districts 
reported that the large amount of unemploy- 
ment was an important factor. Although 
the majority of families where the head was 
out of work were referred to the Depart- 
ment of Public Relief, the families remain- 
ing in the care of the Family Welfare 
Association were affected by the general un- 
employment situation for several reasons: 
(1) Relatives who had previously assisted 
were unemployed and could not continue 
to help. (2) Older boys and girls seeking 
work for the first time could not find em- 
ployment. Firms were giving preference to 
married men and women. (3) Women who 
previously assumed part of the financial 
responsibility for the family were without 
work. (4) Men who could do only light 
work could get no work because employers 
had such a wide choice of able-bodied men. 
(5) Men whom we suspected were really 
not trying to get work had the excuse that 
they could not find it; hence it was im- 
possible to bring a case into court for non- 
support. 

It was therefore decided by the Relief and 
Service Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Family Welfare Association 
that a worker should be employed for a 


month to try to find jobs for the clients who 
were out of work and to ascertain the facts 
regarding opportunities for employment. She 
was not, however, to develop an employment 
bureau. The Association had maintained 
such a Bureau over a period of many years 
of gradually diminishing usefulness, and had 
finally closed it some years previous, so there 
was no disposition to open a closed chapter. 

From February 23 to April 1, 1927, full 
time was spent in trying to locate jobs. The 
five districts sent in the names of 96 clients 
out of work. Thirteen were cancelled, as 
one woman applied for County Aid, one 
woman obtained a housekeeping job, 2 
boys got work, 3 men got work, a visitor 
obtained one job and 5 were transferred 
to the Department of Public Relief. The 
remaining 83 inciuded 8 girls, 12 boys, 27 
women, 12 men who were limited in the 
kind of work they could do because of some 
physical handicap, and 24 able-bodied men. 
Thirteen of the latter were over 38. It was 
found that employers preferred not to hire 
men over this age as they were not active 
enough, did not move about quickly, and 
were more liable to accident than younger 
men, resulting in compensation proceedings 
and loss of time because other employees 
had to be hired. 

Various methods were tried in order to 
carry out the instructions of the Relief and 
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Service Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee : 

(1) If previous employers had not been 
seen recently they were interviewed and 
efforts made to arouse their interest in the 
employee to the point of rehiring him. 

(2) When there was a man with some 
special experience, firms who had used that 
kind of help were visited, keeping in mind 
always opportunities for laborers. 

ut in many instances the clients had little 
special experience, so employers were 
grouped according to industries and districts 
and were approached to secure a job for a 
special client, rather than “to learn if there 
was any job available.” Thirty-five different 
kinds of industries were visited in the 147 
personal calls which were made. Carfare 
to the amount of $3 and motor service for 
eight hours were used. When it was found 
that the well known firms were being ap- 
proached by other agencies interested in 
placement, special effort was made to see 
less well known firms. All advertisements 
in the newspapers were answered when there 
was a client available for the job. 


For instance, one firm advertised for a boy to 
learn piano repairing. After a telephone conversa- 
tion with him, the employer agreed to hold the job 
until Milton R could be sent down. Milton called 
at the office but found the employer out and Milton 
failed to wait. He lost an opportunity to try out 
for the job but the case worker learned from this 
experience that Milton did not know how to apply 
for a job and she will try to teach him the funda- 
mentals of how to hunt for work. Another in- 
stance is Arthur S, who had worked as an errand 
boy in a printing shop and had expressed interest 
in this trade. An owner of a big printing shop 
was told about Arthur and his co-operation was 
obtained in trying to find the boy a job. 


It has been indicated above that drastic 
treatment of the non-supporting man is 
practically impossible when jobs are scarce. 
The employment manager of a sheet metal 
company realized this and agreed to try out 
a man when he understood that the man had 
given unemployment as his excuse for not 
supporting his family. This would have 
been a steady job but the man strained his 
back and left saying he was sick. This same 
employer took the initiative in telephoning 
the office for three temporary men and also 
agreed to interview a client who claimed to 
be a sheet metal worker. Another manufac- 
turing company said they had no work and 


already had many applications, but next day 
telephoned the office for a laborer, who was 
sent out immediately. 

Four temporary jobs and 7 jobs that could 
have been steady were secured during the 
five week’s work of the special agent. More 
placements might have been made if clients 
had been skilled as there were calls for 
bricklayers, a machinist, and power machine 
operators for ladies’ dresses. 


On the whole the attitude of the employers 
was one of interest and sympathy. They 
were practically giving preference to the 
married men in hiring and tried to retain at 
least the married men when laying off help. 
Many of the firms reported that they had 
cut down on hours in order to give all the 
men some work, or were keeping men on 
although there really was no work for them. 
They had files with names of previous em- 
ployees to whom they felt responsibility in 
giving first opportunities at a job. Only 
one employer took the attitude that if a man 
really wanted work he could find it—most 
of them expressed regret at not being able 
to help us and said they realized there wasn’t 
any work and those men “ were certainly 
up against it.” 

Since there was no resentment or antago- 
nism expressed toward the Family Welfare 
Association, or Community Fund, one 
wonders why we hear so much about the 
“red tape’’ and inefficiency of the Com- 
munity Fund agencies during the campaign 
time. Only one employer said he thought 
the Family Welfare Association did not meet 
emergencies promptly and for that reason he 
was interested in another agency. He agreed 
that in long time planning the Family Wel- 
fare Association did give service. Another 
employer thought it was very kind of the 
Family Welfare Association to be “ helping 
these poor fellows.” 

For some of the firms this was “ between 
seasons ” and the spring work had not yet 
started. The Citizens Alliance reported 
that unemployment was not more severe 
this year, but all the companies except one 
said they were using a smaller force this 
year than ever before at this time. It made 
the situation most realistic when one went 
into a shop where all the machinery was 
standing idle and only one or two men were 
around the place. 
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After seeing 147 employers with very 
little result so tar as placements were con- 
cerned, it was easy to understand why 
clients become so discouraged and say there 
is no work. The client looking for a job 
often does not even get to see the employ- 
ment manager but, when he is told at the 
information desk that there are no jobs, 
turns away. The experience is a discourag- 
ing one and when repeated puts the client 
in the frame of mind where he does not 
expect to get a job. In fact his inquiry ts 
quite apt to be, “ You haven’t got any jobs 
today, have you?” 

The men who came into the offices seldom 
asked to talk to the employment manager 
but merely addressed the first person they 
saw. When the information girl or clerk 
told them there were no jobs the men made 
no attempt to learn whether there would be 
any openings or to have their names placed 
on file. In one instance at least the social 
worker found it profitable to get past the 
information clerk. A visit was made to a 
candy company where there was a very curt 
girl at the desk. When told by the worker 
why it was necessary to see the employment 
manager, she said she knew there were no 
jobs. It was only after firmly asking to see 
the manager that she made it possible for 
the worker to see him. He listened very 
politely and then said he had not been trying 
to get more help but he could use two girls. 
The girls were sent to interview him and 
he gave employment to both, which will 
probably be permanent. Of course, the client 
looking for work does not have the poise 
and confidence of the social worker, but he 
should be urged to make more of an attempt 
to interview the employer. 

It was interesting to observe the men who 
were walking apparently aimlessly along the 
streets in the industrial sections. One was 
led to wonder whether they also were look- 
ing for jobs, whether they were really con- 
cerned about getting jobs, or whether they 
belonged to the group of men who are al- 
ways looking for a job and successfully 
failing to find it. 

As a result of this experiment a number 
of suggestions were evolved which may be 
of help to case workers dealing with employ- 
ment problems. The worker met with each 
of the districts, giving the material contained 
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in this report and discussing with them the 
suggestions given below. The case workers 
thus had an opportunity to ask questions and 
to add to the suggestions. 


Suggestions for Working Out Problems of 
Unemployment 


(1) Anow a client’s physical condition and 
limitations: If a client can do only light work it 
is necessary to know whether this means fewer 
hours or work at full time but with limited physical 
exertion. One client was referred for light work 
for only three days a week. On close questioning 
it was found that it was necessary that he have 
rest periods even during the three days. Trying 
to place a man with such a severe physical handicap 
was practically useless. 

(2) Look up the work records of a client before 
trying to place him; It will help to know the 
nature of his experience and the quality of his 
work. If the work was unsatisfactory it will mean 
trying to interest an employer in the problem. If 
the work was satisfactory it will be easier to in- 
terest the employer when the merits of the case 
can be discussed. 

(3) Make use of all former employers: Develop 
their interest in the case work plan. Remind the 
employer that to take on a new worker may mean 
re-training ; that he cannot be certain that the next 
worker will be any improvement. One employer 
had found Mr. S very undependable and promptly 
said he had given the man two chances and he had 
not made good so would not try him again. The 
employer was told of the close supervision the 
family had been given by the Family Welfare 
Association during the winter; that there had been 
some improvement and that this might all be un- 
done if the man continued to be unemployed. The 
employer agreed to try the man again on a 
temporary job. 

(4) Get suggestions from employers interviewed, 
as to firms which might have openings. (The 
client in applying should do this also.) 

(5) Sell your client’s assets, but be honest. 

(6) Make inquiries first for jobs of firms re- 
quiring the same type of work that the client has 
done before: Power machine operators must have 
experience in the particular type of work. An 
operator on leather coats is not fitted to be an 
operator on ladies’ dresses. 

(7) Interview firms in your immediate district 
whenever possible: Employers like to give pref- 
erence to clients living near by. This is especially 
true of firms that start work early in the morning. 

(8) Know the busy and slack season for the 
industry which you are approaching: This will 
help you to know whether you might expect place- 
ment now or whether only an application should 
be filed. The manager of one of the biscuit fac- 
tories explained that March and April was their 
slack season. 

(9) Have all clients with experience in printing 
shops register in the local Typothetae, which has a 
free employment bureau usually. 
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(10) Be sure the men for common labor are 
yeoistered with the Civil Service Commission: This 
requires no examination. The date when new 
registrations will be taken will be posted in the 
daily newspaper. 

(11) Watch the newspapers for contracts that 
are being given in the building trades and check up 
with the clients to make sure that they are follow- 
ing up these possibilities of employment. 

(12) Follow the ads closely: They give a clue 
as to the firms that are taking on help even though 
none of your clients may have had that specific 
training. If a firm is hiring any help it may indi- 
cate that their work is opening up which will mean 
opportunity for some unskilled workers. When 
you have asked a client to watch the ads for jobs, 
check up with him the possible ads which he might 
have answered. 

(13) Always try to see the employment manager, 
superintendent, or foreman and encourage the client 
to do so: The clerk at the information desk is 
inclined to discourage any applicant in order to 
save the time of her employer. 

(14) Employers are giving first choice to family 
men: If you have boys and girls with financial 
responsibility make this clear to the employer. 
Harvey R, an eighteen-year-old boy, was the sole 
support of his mother and five children as his 
father had deserted. The employer's interest was 
aroused and he offered to give the boy a chance, 
although his firm was limiting all their male em- 
ployees to family men. 

(15) Some employers are of the opinion that 
men sent by employment bureaus charging a fee 
are more satisfactory as these men take their jobs 
more seriously because they have to pay. Impress 
upon the client that he has this competition and 
that he must not leave on slight provocation. 

(16) Since employers do call back men who 
previously have been employed, or whose applica- 
tions are listed when there is an opening, encourage 
the client to have his application on file: Clients 
are inclined to feel that it is useless to file their 
application, or to return to former employers if 
they were once told there was no opening. But 
we found that a steel industry which wanted sev- 
eral men to start work immediately called those 
whom they had listed in their application file 
rather than employment bureaus. 

(17) Be sure the clients are not looking only 
in the well traveled districts: Have them go to 
the out-lying districts also. The classified direc- 
tories will help for addresses. (Plan on allowing 
carfares and for wear and tear on shoe leather.) 

(18) Jf a client is asked to see a certain member 
of a firm he should wait until he has seen the right 
person and not become impatient and leave: One 
boy was sent out on a job and the employer was 
notified that he was coming. The employer hap- 
pened to be out when the boy called and he did not 
wait for an interview, thus losing an opportunity 
to try out for the job. 


(19) The client should have in mind the names 
of all firms for which he has worked and the 
nature of his training and experience. 

(20) The client should state definitely that he 
wants a job and not be meek, timid, and negative: 
A client was overheard asking the employer for a 
job in the following manner: “ You aren't taking 
any carpenters on for construction work, are you?” 
Needless to say, he did not get a job. 

(21) When the client makes personal applica- 
tion urge him to be clean and neatly dressed, even 
though asking for a common laboring job. 

(22) For employment in chain stores, go to the 
central business office. 

(23) In periods of unemployment the unskilled 
workers are the most difficult to place: So far as 
possible try to plan with your families so that the 
boys and girls will receive some vocational train- 
ing, and not be unskilled workers of the future. 
Even though they do not have a special interest 
it is better that they be skilled in something in 
which they are not especially interested than that 
they be unskilled in something in which they are 
not interested. Perhaps they might even develop 
an interest. At least economically they would be 
better off. Of course, it would take much thought 
to know in what direction a boy or girl should be 
steered. One of the district secretaries suggested 
the possibility of developing the interest of some 
firms to take on our boys and girls when out of 
work and give them some training (without pay). 
This would put the idle time to good use and be a 
preparation. 

(24) Elevator men must be licensed. 

(25) Janitors for firing must be licensed. 

(26) Taxi drivers: Our experience with taxi 
drivers has proven that this is usually an unde- 
sirable form of employment. The men have too 
much leisure time in which to get into mischief 
and the income is very small. 

(27) Looking for a job in a period of unemploy- 
ment is discouraging: Let the client feel that you 
realize it is not easy either physically or mentally 
but that he should keep on as conditions are dif- 
ferent in each firm and industry and one cannot 
know where there might be an opening. Sometimes 
a firm makes no effort to find employees but will 
take on more help if a satisfactory worker applies. 

(28) Develop your resource file on employers: 
This is valuable for your own reference and for 
workers who follow you. 


Information was secured as to the differ- 
ent seasons at which industries were active. 
From the Community Fund file, a list is 
to be made of the industries in each section 
so that each district will know the firms in 
their neighborhood and the exact location of 
firms in other districts. This should be of 
assistance when advising clients where to 
look for work. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE serious unemployment situations 
which affected many parts of the 
country last year gave rise to some 
rapid thinking on the part of family so- 
cieties. Principles which have always been 
recognized as valid in dealing with unem- 
ployment problems were again tested and 
definite procedures were formulated by in- 
dividual societies. Such a formulation by 
the Cleveland society was printed in the 
June News Letter of the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work. 
Julia Alsberg made an extended study of 
employment opportunities in St. Louis which 
won the Harmon Foundation prize and was 
published in The Survey for June 15, 1927. 
A somewhat similar study was undertaken 
by the Minneapolis family society last 
March. It had been suggested that the 
society reopen the employment bureau which 
it had had over a period of years but the 
society felt that the time for such an ac- 
tivity on its part had passed and chose 
rather to put a special worker on its staff 
to stimulate the visitors in the finding of 
work opportunities. This special worker did 
not herself see any of the unemployed men, 
but had the schedule for each man, filled 
out by the district visitor, available for 
study and reference. Her report appears on 
page 220 of this issue of THe Famiry. 
While each community may well learn 
from experiences in other places, there is a 
tremendous value in a varied approach to 
the problem of unemployment, adapting— 
not necessarily adopting—plans tried else- 
where in accordance with the needs of local 
situations. 
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Even more significant, these experiments 
indicate ways and means of establishing a 
better understanding between social agencies 
and industries, and the working through of 
plans for closer co-operation. Although the 
studies in St. Louis and in Minneapolis 
were both undertaken because of immediate 
pressure of unemployment problems, the 
procedures they suggest might well be fol- 
lowed with benefit to case work even during 
times of normal employment conditions. 
They are preventive as well as remedial. 





we printed three papers showing the 

necessity for the case worker to under- 
stand the religious backgrounds of those 
who seek her services. Such an understand- 
ing presupposes a body of knowledge on 
the part of the case worker of churches and 
creeds other than her own. So far, how- 
ever, there seems to have been little or no 
attempt to have her acquire this knowledge 
in any but an opportunist way. Preoccupa- 
tion with individual clients may well lead 
to efforts to find out through clergyman or 
lay member some of the tenets of a given 
church which has shaped the individual's 
philosophy of life; but on the whole, the 
case worker’s understanding of any church 
other than her own is likely to be decidedly 
uneven. 

An approach toward meeting this problem 
was made last year by the Committee on the 
Church of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. As part of its program it 
organized a series of six lectures on re- 
ligious backgrounds for case workers. The 
first two lectures by Father Hoey gave a 
vivid picture of the fundamental beliefs and 
rituals of the Roman Catholic Church. Dr. 
Ralph Sockman presented some of the 
antithetical points of view of the Protestant 
group, taken as a whole rather than as 
individual units. Dr. Frank Gavin pointed 
out some of the characteristics of the East- 
ern Orthodox Church. Dr.-George Stewart 
spoke of the pastoral work of the Protestant 
Churches with particular emphasis on the 
church’s contribution to the lives of its 
members. Dr. Cabot’s paper on the “ Inter- 
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relation of Social Work and the Spiritual 
Life,” which ended the series, brought the 
motif back to the thinking of the case 
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worker herself. The two papers which ap- 
pear in this issue’ of Tue Famity give but 
a partial picture. We regret that we were 
unable to print the entire series. 

The group of lectures is significant not 
only in its content but in its possibilities 
of effecting a rapprochement between the 
church and the social case worker. Theo- 
logical schools in various parts of the 


1See pages 211 and 217. 


country are interested in having their 
students gain a knowledge of social case 
work through actual field work with social 
agencies. To an equal degree we need to 
bring to the case worker a definite and 
comprehensive understanding not only of 
the influence of religious backgrounds in 
general but of the differences which shape 
the thought and habit patterns of the 
adherents of different religious groups. 





THE UNIFICATION OF CHILD WELFARE IN 
GERMANY 


BRUNO LASKER 


effected a revolution in Germany’s 

provision for the care of children. It 
made possible an integration of services and 
a functional codrdination which, with all its 
reputation for bureaucratic efficiency, the 
pre-war government had been unable to 
achieve. Constitutional simplifications, pos- 
sibly to some extent American examples— 
notably that of our federal Children’s 
Bureau—but above all necessity in a changed 
social situation have modified the attitude 
toward child welfare activities sufficiently 
to overcome old departmental jealousies. 
Under the stress of the war, the municipal- 
ities were forced to shoulder many activities 
previously carried on by private agencies; 
and public functions that were experimental 
during the war and the distress of the infla- 
tion period have ripened into definitely 
accepted tasks. 

From two sides, more especially, there 
was pressure to codify and enlarge the public 
powers in relation to child protection: In 
circles with advanced views on education 
and vocational guidance it was felt that the 
schools were too remote from the social 
problems of childhood. Administrators of 
public charities had become impressed with 
the evils that spring from competition and 
conflict of authority and demanded that the 
child be helped as an individual, not one day 
as a health case and another as a poverty 
case and, maybe, a third as a delinquent. 
The physical defects of children, lack of 
support, and delinquency all had become 
major problems of social care during the 
years of stress; and in 1918, only a few 
months before the revolution, several of the 


I N 1922 the Reichstag passed a law which 


state legislatures had before them proposals 
for the simplification of the machinery deal- 
ing with these matters. Finally, the inclu- 
sive federation of German social agencies, 
as late as September, 1918, at a crowded 
conference, demanded the creation of a 
system of state and local departments of 
child welfare under a uniform, national law. 
The drafting of a plan embodying this de- 
mand became one of the first preoccupa- 
tions of the new, republican government. 
In 1920, it introduced a bill which later was 
amended in important respects after submis- 
sion, in accordance with the constitution, to 
the separate state governments. In the final 
draft, passed in 1922, two more years were 
allowed the states to bring their legislation 
into conformity with the national law which, 
therefore, did not become operative until 
1924. 

The national law has six sections: The 
first deals with the child’s right to schooling. 
The second prescribes the main lines of the 
public organization responsible for juvenile 
welfare, including local, state, and national 
bureaus—the last-named in the Department 
of the Interior. The third section gives 
these public bureaus authority of oversight 
over dependent, illegitimate children and 
also regulates public supervision of institu- 
tions for the care of such children. The 
fourth deals with guardianship and contains 
an important provision under which the local 
bureau is charged with the guardianship of 
all illegitimate children under its jurisdic- 
tion. The fifth section withdraws all rights 
and duties in regard to dependent children 
from the poor law authorities and gives them 
to the juvenile welfare bureaus. Incident- 
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ally, the continual friction around the ques- 
tion of legal residence is here done away with 
by the substitution of a much simpler defini- 
tion of “ normal” residence than was previ- 
ously recognized in law. The sixth section 
regulates the administrative procedure for 
dealing with juvenile delinquency, including 
probation and institutional care. The latter 
may be prolonged, in hopeful cases, to the 
age of twenty years, 

More important than the administrative 
change is the new spirit in child welfare 
work of which it is an expression. For 
example, in the city of Hamburg which, 
because of its independence as a Free City, 
is more advanced in these matters than most 
communities, an educational point of view 
practically did not enter the provisions for 
child care until the public welfare adminis- 
tration was reorganized in 1892. But not 
until 1910 was the old-established orphanage 
commission—one of those dignified bodies 
that the Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century delighted in portraying on huge 
canvases —transformed into a modern 
bureau of child welfare. The juvenile court 
of this city is as recent as 1909; and pre-natal 
care dates from 1921. Until twenty years 
ago, dependent children boarded out by the 
poor-law authorities were supervised by the 
police (not only in this city but throughout 
the country). 

The law of 1922 and the state laws re- 
quired to make it operative still leave incom- 
plete the unification of the legal provisions 
for child welfare. The poor-law authorities 
still look aiter children who are part of 
families in receipt of material relief. On the 
other hand, the child welfare bureau is often 
obliged to carry burdens that should not, 
logically, fall within its scope—such as pro- 
longed legal fights to secure alimony for 
deserted children. Moreover, both the 
school authorities and the health authorittes 
are extending their functions (and in the 
interests of their own highest efficiency are 
obliged to do so), the former more especially 
through activities designed to educate parents 
in the rearing of children, the latter through 
special classes and other means of providing 
medical treatment for children without de- 
priving them of the best schooling from 
which they are capable of benefiting. 


The state bureaus of juvenile welfare, 
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under the law of 1922, have now all been 
appointed, with the exception of two. The 
functioning of the local bureaus, though of 
course it varies, usually includes the follow- 
ing major elements : 


(1) Placing out and supervision of placed chil- 
dren. This includes oversight over illegitimate 
children boarded with their own mothers or with 
other relatives. 

(2) Control of institutions for child care, in- 
cluding créches and nurseries. (It is interesting 
to learn, in this connection, that in the great cities 
the Catholic institutions often are looked upon as 
models in their educational methods even when 
their premises are out of date and the sanitary 
standards low.) 

(3) Official guardianship—mostly of illegitimate 
children and under order of courts of law. The 
tendency is to get rid of this legal guardianship 
as soon as circumstances and the law permit. 

(4) Assistance to civil courts in cases affecting 
children, most often cases of domestic relations, 
taking the form of investigation and, sometimes, 
of compulsory guardianship, though both parents 
may be alive. 

(5) Training of volunteer workers, especially as 
aids in probation work which has not yet become 
as professionalized as it is in the United States. 
A certain amount of training may be prescribed as 
a prerequisite. 

(6) Help in juvenile courts and probation. The 
courts, before appointing a probation officer, may 
order a period of observation by the bureau to 
check up reports on the character of the child or 
of his home surroundings. 

(7) Complete guardianship in the case of or- 
phans and certain other types of cases, including 
discretion of choice as between out-placement or 
institutional placement, arrangement of apprentice- 
ships, supervision of homes and educational watch- 
fulness. In so far as a large proportion of de- 
pendent children are placed in the country, this 
work requires the appointment of field workers. 
(These are usually former teachers and always 
men because the authorities are unable to afford 
automobiles for their workers and consider this 
job too strenuous for women.) 


In many of these activities, it will be seen 
the new bureaus enjoy powers usually looked 
upon as essentially police powers. More- 
over, the law provides that, in addition to 
all mandatory activities of the kinds named, 
the bureaus shall aid all private and volun- 
tary movements for child welfare it approves 
of, including not only agencies for the care 
and protection of those requiring special aid 
but also activities on behalf of normal 
children in normal circumstances. This is 
interpreted as meaning, more particularly, 
activities in the field of recreation and those 
larger interests that are usually summarized 
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in the name of youth movements and extend 
to such matters as vacations, training in 
good physical and moral habits, reading and 
other cultural advancement. Many bureaus, 
in addition, have instituted vocational guid- 
ance for all who care to make use of this 
service; they contribute their technical 
knowledge to the formation of special classes 
by the school authorities; and sometimes 
they are forced to take action on special 
problems, such as the care of vagrant minors. 

In several cities, this last-named problem 
has recently assumed considerable propor- 
tions. Owing to unsettled industrial condi- 
tions and, perhaps, the demoralization of 
normal home life in the inflation period, 
there are large numbers of youths between 
eighteen and twenty-one years of age who 
tramp from town to town and, unless helped 
to adjust themselves to a more stable mode 
of life, tend to become habitual vagrants. 
They constitute the most difficult part of the 
clientele in the employment bureaus which 
some of the juvenile welfare authorities 
maintain in the big cities. These bureaus are 
not as yet adequately equipped to do a really 
good job even on the more normal processes 
of finding suitable work, of arranging for 
apprenticeships (and securing financial aid, 
where needed, toward the payment of ap- 
prenticeship fees). Nevertheless, they have 
begun to participate also in movements for 
better working conditions for juvenile wage- 
earners—more especially as regards number 
of working hours, the Sunday off and vaca- 
tions with pay. 

By far the biggest problem, however, and 
part of the general financial difficulty of 
government in an impoverished country, is 
produced by lack of funds. There is no 
present possibility of employing an adequate 
personnel. The paid staff comes to the 
bureau, often, without previous training of 
a substantial character. Apart from a few 
small private schools for training women 
social workers, there are no schools of social 
work. In several cities, the child welfare 
bureau itself has instituted a course and 
issues certificates. There has been no job 
analysis, and the qualifications for workers 
in different fields, under the circumstances, 
cannot be closely defined. So the volunteer 
worker of necessity occupies an important 
position. 


‘The old type of volunteer in social work, 
the woman of leisure, has almost dis- 
appeared. If there are women of leisure, 
interested to be thus active, they are, as a 
rule, too old for exacting work or for other 
reasons unable to meet the requirements of 
modern social work. But a totally new 
source of active volunteer participation has 
arisen within the youth movement. Partly 
because of the statutory provision which 
obliges the child welfare bureau to interest 
itself in every movement affecting the wel- 
fare of youth, and partly because the self- 
governing youth movement itself has in 
recent years taken a more practical turn, 
the contacts between the bureau and the 
organ of the movement have become very 
close—so close, in fact, that the central office 
of the national federation of youth—that 
revolutionary “flaming youth!”—is now 
next door to the national bureau of child 
welfare in a central court of the Department 
of the Interior in Berlin, and in active co- 
operation with it. 

It is to the credit of the public officials 
and proof of their sincerity as harbingers of 
a new democratic regime, linked to a modern 
educational philosophy, that these young 
people could come to them, first as indi- 
viduals, then in groups, and say, “ give us a 
share in what you are doing.” There was 
one field into which almost immediately 
many of them could be directed, and that 
was the field of organized recreation. The 
desire for it and ways of guiding it had both 
arisen very recently within the youth move- 
ment itself. To turn these young people to 
constructive recreational leadership was no 
more than to help them do more effectively 
and systematically what many of them had 
done before. At the same time, however, 
these young leaders are often so different in 
type from others who volunteer their serv- 
ices that they do not get on well with them 
when engaged in the same enterprises. There 
still survive in Germany, as_ elsewhere, 
patronizing attitudes and methods in social 
work. But these are gradually giving way 
to the vigorous spirit and methods of the 
new leaders. There is still something 
reminiscent of the militarist system in the 
ways of some of the older workers; but this 
likewise is dying out; and a new attitude is 
gradually permeating every phase of welfare 
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work for and with children and young 
people. 

One significant thing about this effort on 
behalf of youth is that not only the more 
moderate central groups but also the ex- 
tremists of the political right and left want 
to be included in it. One of the difficulties 
just now is that there are not enough ex- 
perienced workers ready to train these 
volunteers. Often conventional attitudes 
of class have to be broken down before use- 
ful work can be accomplished. Former 
teachers and labor leaders, young intellec- 
tuals and business men of more mature age 
do not at once cooperate without occasional 
conflict of temperament and opinion. Hence, 
in the training of the volunteers, the officials 
and their helpers from the ranks of private 
social agencies find occasions to test out 
democratic ways of integrating different 
types of experience and desire. 

One method is a frequent holding of con- 
ferences. The head of one state bureau, an 
ex-officer and member of an aristocratic 
family, regularly participates in week-end 
conferences all summer long, and meets in 
groups of a hundred or so the various 
workers associated with the bureau in paid 
and voluntary capacities. And he meets 
with them under conditions that ensure 
simplicity and frankness, taking part with 
them in games and endeavoring through 
personal friendship to bring to the forefront 
of their consciousness, no matter whence 
they hail, their common interests and objec- 
tives. The formal part of these conferences 
usually does not deal with abstract principles 
but with concrete situations out of the 
every-day practice of the workers. In this 
way, the different degrees of formal educa- 
tion and the different philosophies of life 
represented in the group are less of a handi- 
cap to mutual understanding and agreement. 

Gradually, there is emerging a new type 
of professional personnel—many of them 
men and women of the working class, with 
high ideals tempered in the school of ex- 
perience, who have learned to respect and 
appreciate those of different antecedents 
and are eager with them to bridge the con- 
trast of classes in their common work. This 
matter of class consciousness still is a seri- 
ous handicap to effective social work in 
Germany and requires special effort to over- 
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come it. Incidentally, it is these newer 
workers, fresh from other non-academic 
contracts, who continually add to a more 
realistic understanding of the problems of 
child care under the actual conditions of the 
local community. And it is they who help 
to educate public opinion to the necessity for 
a more specialized organization of child 
welfare activities to meet specific types of 
problems. One of these younger workers it 
was, I think, who first at a conference con- 
cerning problem children brought up the 
subject of “ problem parents ”’ as a neglected 
type of case requiring educational treatment. 

In spite of many handicaps, the new 
organs of child welfare are already showing 
a vigor, a resourcefulness, an understanding 
of their essential task, that stands in marked 
contrast with the bureaucratic phlegma of 
former times. One important element in 
this, that should be mentioned, is the much 
greater extent to which public school teach- 
ers are drawn into the activities. Indeed 
the cooperation between school and _ chil- 
dren’s bureau has been hailed as the es- 
sential dynamic that is making the unifica- 
tion of child welfare work a movement of 
unforeseen power and influence. While 
functionally this cooperation still requires 
official regulation on certain points, in spirit 
it is practically complete and effective. The 
teachers and those of the social workers of 
Germany, more in particular, who function 
in some child welfare activity consider 
themselves and are considered as conse- 
crated to the largest task in the country’s 
reconstruction. As one of the aldermen of 
Berlin recently said, on the occasion of a 
budget debate: 

In the care of youth we have before us a task 
of historical importance. Neither in Berlin nor in 
Germany do we possess gold or silver, wool or 
cotton; but we possess a treasure in our growing 
youth. We have children whom we may bring 
up in such a way that one day, in happier times, 
they will effect that rehabilitation of the nation 
which we of the older generation can no longer 
hope to accomplish. And for those children who 
are now growing up we have a special responsi- 
bility because in the period of the war and im- 
mediately after the war it was they who suffered 
the most. 

Thus, the gradual upbuilding of a great 
national organization of child welfare is 
enjoying the most widespread popular 


support. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 
FROM THE NEWER FIELDS’ 


MADELINE U. MOORE 
Research Assistant, New York Charity Organization Society 


ing a subject such as this before a 

group of trained case workers, to spend 
much time in tracing the features common 
to case work in all fields. The universality 
of most of the practices and objectives of all 
case work effort has been recognized by 
leaders not only in the family field but in 
the newer fields as well. 

In a recent article written by Dr. Truitt 
of the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene and published in the Child Welfare 
Bulletin, the sentence appears: “ Perhaps 
no other agency in the field has had more 
opportunity than the Child Guidance Clinic 
to learn by experience that such facilities as 
financial relief, medical and psychiatric ex- 
aminations, psychological services and foster 
homes are merely tools for case work.” 

The title of this article, “ All Case Work 
Is One,” is a phrase which succinctly de- 
fines the fundamental relationship between 
all fields. 

To the practicing case worker, however, 
this statement describes an ideal to which 
we must aspire rather than an actuality 
accomplished. 

Though it is frequently regarded as 
anachronistic to use the term “ specialized ” 
as applied to social agencies, we must 
acknowledge that in practice a real differ- 
ence is found between the area of the family 
welfare agencies and that of other case 
working groups. The bulk of cases in 
which many members of a family group 
need social treatment seems to be accepted 
as the responsibility of the family agency, 
whatever the presenting symptom. 

A study of the rise and development of 
the various fields of case work would be 
illuminating, for it would undoubtedly show 
a trend of effort toward a preventive pro- 
gram through the progressive recognition of 
more and more of the factors making for 
social distress. Such a study, however, even 


|: IS no longer necessary, when discuss- 


_' Given at a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work, Des 
Moines, May 12, 1927. 


today, near as we are to the inception of 
case work, would be chiefly of academic 
value. The case work experience of each 
of us convinces us, as well as any study 
could, that the particular needs of clients, 
which each new field attempts to meet, are 
recognized and treated in the established 
agencies before the newer field is organized. 

A literal interpretation of the topic “ Con- 
tributions to Family Social Work from the 
Newer Fields ” would demand that the em- 
phasis be placed upon the differences in 
case work methods among the various fields. 
The analogy so often drawn between social 
work and medicine might be used to describe 
the relation of general case work (as family 
case work is often designated) to the 
specialized branches. The ways in which 
the special fields in medicine, such as pedia- 
trics or neurology, contribute to general 
medicine might be suggested for comparison 
with social work activities. I know too little 
about medicine, however, to attempt this— 
to demonstrate for instance, how all medi- 
cine “is one.” 

There seems to me to be another way in 
which the relationship between the fields 
may be expressed. Case work, whatever 
may be its scientific basis, is, as an art, our 
effort to interpret and preserve the aesthetic 
values in human relationships. The ap- 
preciation of these values is common to all 
case work. The satisfaction which a com- 
pleted piece of case work in any field brings 
to us is derived fundamentally from this 
appreciation. 

The various fields of case work may then 
be compared to the different media and to 
the various schools of any one artistic form. 
The approach to the adjustment of human 
relationships may be made through the 
medium of a sick mother, a truant child, or 
an unemployed father. This analogy brings 
to mind a project recently undertaken by a 
group of twenty sculptors who have been 
asked to design a statue of the American 
pioneer woman. The essential concepts of 
each sculptor’s interpretation of this woman 
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will appear in his creation. His medium 
may be bronze or marble; he may represent 
the woman symbolically or she may be 
realistically clothed in sunbonnet and apron; 
she may be alone or with her farmer hus- 
band, or with her children, at the plow or at 
the churn. Each sculptor will portray her in 
his characteristic way, through his familiar 
medium. Sculpture is the mode of ex- 
pression of all these artists as case work is 
ours. Each case worker has her individual 
way of attacking a case work problem; each 
presumably chooses in the selection of her 
field the characteristic medium in which she 
prefers to work. 

Skill, on the other hand, is not determined 
by the field of activity—skill is individual 
and can therefore be found in all fields. 
Each field, however, to some extent develops 
through practice and experience with cer- 
tain special aspects of case work problems 
special techniques for use in these phases of 
all case work. The field also in some 
measure limits the plan of treatment which 
must be adapted to the objectives of each 
case work situation. For in this respect 
case work plans, like other artistic designs, 
are affected by the processes of selection and 
elimination which are determined by the 
situation rather than by the field of activity. 

Every case worker reading Dreiser’s An 
American Tragedy must have been to some 
extent preoccupied with a search for a mode 
of approach to the case work situation of 
the Griffiths family. It would have been 
immaterial, all skills being equal, whether 
the family had been referred to a medical 
social worker or a girls’ protective society 
when Clyde’s sister became pregnant; to a 
truant officer because the children were ir- 
regular in school attendance; to a hu:nane 
society because the children were engaged 
on the street in a form of begging, or to a 
family welfare agency because of insufficient 
income. ° 

A worker of limited maturity and skill 
from any of these agencies would have been 
content to clear up the few surface symp- 
toms through giving relief, hospital care, 
recreational opportunities and knowledge of 
other resources. A _ skilled, mature case 
worker, whatever her agency, would have 
searched for those values in the situation 
which should have been preserved, and 
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would have sought the experience of other- 


fields to supplement her own, in re-arrang- 
ing the whole picture, and thus might have 
averted Clyde's disintegration. 

Case work reflects the era, the decade, 
even the year of its expression. Today 
most of us seem to be realists. If realistic 
interpretation is our desire, there can be no 
room for prejudice against the theories or 
hypotheses of any group. We must be 
ready to see new opportunities and new 
points of view, and, insofar as possible, to 
incorporate them into our own field. 

Family case work would have been very 
much retarded in its development if it had 
not been realistic in this sense. As new 
groups have initiated social programs in 
clinic, school, and court, the family worker 
has found it possible to draw on experience 
which her own program was too full to 
permit of. Frequently, these new agencies 
have had their origin within the family 
group itself but have been set free to ex- 
periment and grow as empirical demand 
suggested, taking and contributing each 
from the other. 

A case worker who is conscious of the 
past of social case work and a realist in her 
present situation, feels the urge to draw 
from every field—to seek not only technical 
information, but participation in plans, and 
to share responsibilities on the basis of skill 
in the job, not the fteld of activity. 

The larger the number of fields with 
which the worker is acquainted, the more 
complex is her interpretation. This widen- 
ing of our horizon makes it possible to see 
the picture of social distress each time with 
a new vision. It should not lead us to 
attempt a slavish imitation in every field of 
all the methods found successful in others. 
As we become more and more skillful in 
defining our objectives, we learn to discard 
methods which for us have no value, and to 
utilize every new device which contributes 
to our accomplishment. In this way case 
work becomes enriched but not standardized. 

Each field of case work has built up a 
body of practical information, frequently 
of a technical nature, relating to medical, 
legal, or other professional procedure. In 
addition, particular skills are developed 
through the more frequent handling of 
special phases of case work situations. 
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The children’s field, for example, has 
emphasized the need of seeing each child in 
the family in a highly individualized way. 
The skilled family worker has not needed 
to be taught to see children this way, she has 
always known that this was important, but 
knowledge of the results of good children’s 
work is reflected in the records of family 
agencies today in the detailed picture of 
each child. At present I should say that we 
compete favorably with children’s workers 
in our appreciation of the adolescent but we 
still tend to overlook the possibility of 
problems in pre-school children. There are 
special experiences, on the other hand, which 
a child welfare worker has in her foster and 
boarding home work which it is not neces- 
sary for the family welfare worker to share 
to any great extent. Occasionally, however, 
we find ourselves doing child welfare work 
of this sort. A case which I recently read 
is of interest in this connection. 

Bertha Seward was the only child in a 
family under care of the C.O.S. The visitor 
on the case did a skillful piece of work in 
her handling of the family situation, up to 
the time of the death of the parents. There 
were no relatives to take Bertha and as the 
child was to be the responsibility of some 
social agency for a long period of years, 
it might have been advisable at that point 
to have transferred the case to a child caring 
agency. Because of the visitor’s long time 
contact with the situation, she felt it neces- 
sary to remain on the case, in order to 
furnish the child with some stability over 
this difficult period. 

The child was placed in a foster home; 
the visitor continued her contact with the 
case as if the child were her only client. Her 
contact as time went on, became very destruc- 
tive to the relationship between the foster 
mother and the child. Had she been a 
visitor in a children’s agency with the same 
skill in her handling of cases as she had as 
a family worker, she would not have fallen 
into the pitfall that trained children’s work- 
ers have long since learned how to avoid. 

Although we cannot discuss here whether 
the case should have been transferred to the 
child caring agency in the city, we can see 
the implications in the case which have value 
in our present discussion. It is safe to say 
in passing that a percentage of cases carried 
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by every agency would probably be more 
satisfactorily treated by an agency in another 
field. It is undoubtedly because case 
workers recognize the basic aspects of all 
case work that these transferrals are not 
made. We should nevertheless be sure that 
wherever possible there is an interchange of 
experience with other agencies that more 
frequently meet the special problem we are 
handling. In other words, had this visitor 
consulted the child placing agency when she 
found herself coming up against the dif- 
ficulties in Bertha’s foster home, she could 
have learned from workers who meet this 
kind of problem every day the factors mak- 
ing for her failure. 

In another case, delinquent tendencies had 
developed in an older daughter of a family 
who had been under care for several years. 
The family had become pretty satisfactorily 
adjusted except for this girl’s delinquencies. 
The transfer to the protective agency was 
not made but the C.O.S. visitor consulted 
the worker in that agency and, after a visit 
to the psychiatrist, together they made plans 
without the girl’s being aware of the interest 
of this other worker, who to her would have 
been a stranger to whom the family visitor, 
an old friend, was betraying her. 

It is through this kind of participation 
between the fields that the chief contribu- 
tions are made. Who could say, for instance, 
that health work would not be emphasized 
in family case work as much as it is today, 
if medical social work as a special field had 
not developed? But certainly we are aware 
of a focus on health problems by the medical 
social worker which has given all fields a 
greater appreciation of the part played in 
social breakdown by the factor of ill health 
and we have built up a body of special in- 
formation and learned of the variety of 
special skills to be used wherever health 
problems are encountered. 

For purposes of discussion of these special 
emphases by the various fields, let us run 
over some of the more marked situations in 
the Griffiths family during Clyde’s child- 
hood. If a medical worker had been referred 
the family when his sister Esther had her 
baby, she would have sought to make ad- 
justments within the family group which 
would have permitted Esther to have special 
rest, diet, and freedom from worry. Con- 
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valescent care, special examinations and 
other health treatment would have been 
stressed probably more than other needs in 
the situation. Nothing she would have done 
would have fallen outside the family field 
but the singling out of one individual in this 
way, and the concentration upon that one 
person of a whole gamut of skills to meet 
a particular problem has been the process 
by which workers in other fields have be- 
come aware of the importance of an ade- 
quate health plan. 

A children’s worker interested particu- 
larly in this girl’s baby would have weighed 
carefully the advantages offered by the 
Griffith’s home with the child’s chances in an- 
other environment—in a foster or adoptive 
home for instance. She would have made 
a careful study of the situation from the 
viewpoint of what the grandparents and the 
other members of the family could offer this 
child before accepting the baby as part of 
the family, as the family worker might have 
done without such inquiry. Here again there 
would be an insulating of one individual, a 
testing of a complex situation in terms of 
all the special needs of the child. 

This particularizing of each individual 
and of each individual’s problems has in- 
creased the family worker’s skill, as well as 
the scope of her treatment. The visiting 
teacher has taught her to interpret the child’s 
school needs to his parents, and the child’s 
environment to the school. The child 
guidance clinic has given her an understand- 
ing of the whole child, his physical, intellec- 
tual, and emotional needs. Like most of the 
newer fields, the clinic is referred the cases 
in which the maladjustment of the patient 
is more marked than in the average client. 
Here again the experience with these seri- 
ously maladjusted cases is passed by the 
clinic to other agencies, to the family field 
for instance, where disturbances of a slighter 
degree are found; and once more the worker 
sees the picture with a new clarity, through 
the interpretation of the mental hygiene 
clinic. 

From the traveler’s aid society and other 
groups working with immigrants, we have 
acquired greater insight into the background 
of the newly arrived immigrant, his be- 
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wilderment upon arriving, and the problems 
of his adjustment; we have learned special 
skills and have been informed in more detail 
than would have been possible through the 
client’s own account of the actual experi- 
ences which he must go through in getting 
to this country, and a certain conditioning 
that is given him as he passes through official 
hands and becomes settled in America. 

A family case record which extends over 
a long period of years is thus similar to a 
geological section. It gives permanent evi- 
dence of the various movements in social 
case work, emphasizing now health, now 
school adjustments, and again the person- 
alities of the various members of the family. 

From time to time one field or another 
appears to create a kind of professional 
snobbery. Those who are engaged within 
this social area look upon it as “ superior,” 
forming esoteric combinations and establish- 
ing a prestige for one method over all others. 
This exclusiveness is bound to be broken 
down as soon as the methods cease to be 
novel. Fortunately the attitude has always 
been challenged before the original purpose 
of the group could be achieved. No group 
has ever succeeded in scrapping all tradi- 
tional theories and practices although at 
first it may have wanted to dispense with 
their formulae as inhibiting “to the best 
spirit of case work.” If to a case worker 
any field appears to offer none of the oppor- 
tunities or objectives which she sees in the 
field of her own choice, we can be sure that 
lack of vision is responsible for her attitude. 
As a critic recently said of a certain group 
of musicians : “ They, like imperfect. cabinet- 
makers, put all the blame for poor workman- 
ship upon their tools, which they affirm are 
outmoded and inadequate for the expression 
of modern ideas and emotions.” The tools 
of case work which seem outmoded to one 
worker may be shaping a fine adjustment 
when skillfully used by another. The de- 
velopment of the specialized agencies has 
made possible the discovery of new tools 
and new habits with old tools. 

The contributions to family case work 
from these fields are many or few, in pro- 
portion to the extent of the individual case 
worker’s vision. 
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THE VIEW FROM THE FENCE 


GEORGE H. PRESTON, M.D. 
Children’s Memorial Clinic, Richmond, Va. 


between two professions and make oc- 

casional journeys, first into one prov- 
ince and then into the other. On my journeys 
into the medical field I have all the sensa- 
tions of returning to familiar and friendly 
lodgings: There is the dignified background 
of ancient tradition, the firm feeling of the 
basic sciences under foot, a bit of comforting 
conservatism spiced with the expectancy of 
great things to come, and the companionship 
of men who are willing to sacrifice their 
personal interests for the common good, who 
work for the love of the work in hand and 
who count the rewards as incidental. On 
my journeys into the social field I sense the 
throb of a new and rising profession, the 
zeal and interest of people striving for new 
truths. I see the firm structure of a new 
ethics and a new technique, based on old 
foundations but promising new achievement 
and new wonders. Possibly the ground is 
a little softer, the footing not so sure because 
the underlying sciences have not yet crystal- 
lized, but everywhere there is the sincerity 
of the prophet, the drive of the explorer, 
and the firm conviction of the convert. 
Here too I meet people who work for the 
love of their work and for the love of their 
fellow man and who reap their meager re- 
wards as a necessary incidental to living. 


Sometimes I go completely into one field 
and sometimes completely into the other, but 
most of the time I sit on the fence. Now 
there is a great advantage in sitting on a 
fence, aside from the fact that you can get 
into either field easily, rapidly, and without 
the loss of dignity necessary to a sudden 
retreat. Sitting on a fence you have an 
interesting view of both fields, close enough 
so that you may see the details and yet far 
enough away so that you are not tangled by 
the prejudices. The fence has one other 
great advantage. Sometimes a person from 
one or the other field will come to you and 
whisper in your ear. Sometimes this person 
has been looking over the fence enviously 
and tells you of the ease and luxury of the 
opposite side. Sometimes someone from 
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the other side has scorned him as a for- 
eigner, has belittled his work and has shown 
gross misunderstanding of his motives. 
Sometimes this person has been hurt in his 
own field and then he tells you of the short- 
comings, the dangers, the mistakes, the 
ignorance and the selfishness among his own 
people. Such stories are not told to stran- 
gers. The pride of the craft forbids. But if 
you sit on the fence you are a stranger to 
neither field. 

After you have sat on the fence for a time, 
after you have made many friends and a few 
enemies in each field, after you have been 
told the difficulties and the dreams of both 
sides, sincerely and passionately, you begin 
to see that the two fields are much alike. 
You begin to wonder why the fence is there. 
Without the fence there would be more wan- 
dering from one field to the other. From 
the fence you can see sincerity of purpose 
and similarity of aim in each group. You 
can see trained people, with much common 
knowledge, ready to co-operate, eager for 
help, but suspicious of those on the other 
side. If the fence were not there better 
mutual understanding would grow up. Some- 
one must make a gap in the fence. 

While sitting peacefully on the fence two 
stories were told me. From the social field 
there came this one: ‘“ The doctors in my 
community won’t help me. They discour- 
age my traveling tonsil clinic. They talk 
about the dangers of state medicine. They 
won't give me reports about my clients. 
They won’t listen to me when I talk. They 
seem to think that I can’t understand. They 
think that I am hard-hearted and unfeeling 
when I won’t give money and groceries the 
minute they say it is necessary. They can 
tell me what to do but J can’t tell them any- 
thing. They won’t recognize my profes- 
sional standing and yet they are jealous of 
their profession and ethics.” From the 
medical field there came this story: “ Those 
social workers! Meddlesome uplifters who 
are sure that what is, is wrong and must be 
changed without any idea as to what the 
change should be. They don’t know any 
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medicine and they expect me to tell them all 
the private affairs of my patients. I tell 
them to give the family something to eat 
and they want to know about the family 
morals. Half-baked young girls running 
around trying to tell other people how to 
manage their affairs. What they need is 
families of their own. Busybodies whisper- 
ing scandal and getting a thrill out of it. 
Don't tell me about social workers, | know!” 

Isn't it strange that two professions which 
have as their goal the ultimate happiness of 
man in this world, professions composed of 
conscientious, sincere, well-trained men and 
women, should have such curious ideas about 
each other? Yet these two stories were told 
me while | sat on the fence during the Year 
of Our Lord 1927. And they were not told 
by outcasts in either profession. They were 
told by a good physician and by a good 
social worker; by people doing good work 
and commanding the respect of their com- 
munities. Isn't it odd that people who are 
trained to make judgments with their intel- 
ligence, who judge their patients and their 
clients correctly day after day, should judge 
~ach other with their emotions? Of course 
there are a few who live near the fence and 
they know. These few recognize the fra- 
ternity of interest and they respect and 
admire each other. Unfortunately their 
number is limited. 

Of course just sitting on the fence has 
always been looked upon as a degrading oc- 
cupation. Any active person is supposed to 
jump into the arena, wave flags and become 
partisan. The minute the professional fence 
sitter does that he loses his perspective and 
becomes personal. Therefore I shall sit a 
little longer. Nevertheless, some advance 
must be made and it seems to me that the 
younger profession must make the advance. 
There is much precedence for this procedure. 
For some strange reason age has always de- 
manded service from youth and when it does 
not receive this respectful consideration it 
is likely to consider youth an upstart and 
lacking in understanding. When a young 
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physician moves into a community, the older - 


physicians expect him to call on them and to 
tell them what he expects to do. They also 
expect to be asked for advice. If this is 
ceremoniously done the established men will 
be friendly and cordial, they will help when 
asked and in time they will ask for help. 
If this is not done they will remain sus- 
picious, cool and critical. Therefore the 
younger profession must put its professional 
pride in its pocket and must make formal 
and friendly advances to the older profes- 
sion. Actually this means that the social 
workers in the community must approach 
the physicians, must explain their work, 
probably best by specific cases, and must 
then ask for help. At some time early in 
the program, the leader in social work should 
ask the privilege of presenting social work 
formally to the local medical organization 
(in most cases the county medical society). 
Doctors are human and they are interested 
in most of the things that interest other 
people and social work has a most interest- 
ing story to tell. Sincerely told and sanec- 
tioned by the official medical organization 
the story will produce results. A _ bit of 
social work technique, tact in the first inter- 
view, should make the original approach 
easy. The social worker knows the rewards 
of case work well done. United, the two 
professions can supplement each other’s 
work. Divided, hostile, and critical they 
break down the public confidence which is 
their only firm foundation. 


REPORT OF THE BUFFALO 
CONFERENCE 

HERE proved to be so short a time 

between the Buffalo Conference on 
Family Life in America Today and the date 
when the November Famiry had to go to 
press that we were unable to get the report 
and papers of the Conference into this issue 
as we expected. The December number, 
however, will be devoted to the Conference 
and will be issued simultaneously with the 
Survey Graphic (which will also carry some 
of the papers of the Conference). 
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THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY 


DAVID C. ADIE 
General Secretary, Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


HEN the Editor sent me several 

of the booklets and _ occasional 

papers of The Inquiry with the re- 
guest that 1 should consider them in relation 
to the case worker, the matter seemed to be 
easy. -\fter all, the reading of these same 
papers has been a real pleasure to me for 
quite a long time. They came, joyous and ex- 
pectant, to the wire basket that sits on the left 
front of the desk. We were as the Rat and 
the Mole in The Wind in the Willows. Our 
attitudes, a prime essential of The Inquiry, 
were right. Now that basket is never empty 
of sirens, singing their song of allurement, 
and among the sweetest of the singers, over 
these many months, has been The Inquiry. 
Usually they remind me of Stevenson’s 
IValking Tours. The important element is 
not whether one arrives at a particular desti- 
nation, but rather the fact that one is on the 
way. The very inconclusiveness of the out- 
lines have real fascination. Then too, the 
spirit of the pages is excellent, that is to say, 
liberal and tolerant, yet beckoning us to a 
wider search for a more complete under- 
standing of social situations. 

Passing from the general to the particular, 
what value can such a movement have to 
case workers? Do we not already possess 
a method that acts as an open sesame to 
problems of unadjustment and misunder- 
standing? If people really want to know 
how to face modern questions, whether they 
relate to racial matters or anything else, let 
them take the highway and follow us. Have 
we not, as a group, hammered out of the 
raw material of experience the case work 
method? Does not The Inquiry really re- 
flect our methods and concepts? The 
answer, Dear Editor, is easy and ; 
well, perhaps I am a trifle hasty. Maybe 
you are right, after all, and we can afford 
to pause for a minute to re-emphasize the 
spirit in which inquiry is made. 

Helter-skelter, to and fro, in a criss-cross 
of modern congestion, the individual elbows 
his way through life. From glaring head- 
lines, highly concentrated articles, special in- 
terest propaganda, traditional bias and other 


proverbial short-cut methods does the aver- 
age individual arrive at what he claims to be 
opinion. This seemingly flimsy structure, 
however, possesses a toughness of fabricated 
prejudice that is amazing. Tabloid opinion, 
glittering generality, and amazing assump- 
tion mark the age of blue prints and meas- 
urement. On every side, individuals and 
groups claim to be motivated by a scientific 
spirit—which, when probed but slightly, 
proves to be largely affectation. In spite of 
the apparent widespread general education 
there are but few who have developed an 
attitude of inquiry and reflection. By some 
it is claimed that the age in which we live is 
possessed by a greater spirit of inquiry than 
any other period since the thirteenth century. 
There is no doubt that a larger proportion 
of the people have a bowing acquaintance 
with reading and a general body of informa- 
tion than ever before. This does not neces- 
sarily mean more balanced thought nor 
greater understanding. With the advance in 
general information and the enlarged area 
of perception there has also been a great 
development of complexity in life questions. 
We are seriously in danger of forgetting 
that it was Athens and not Greece that gave 
us the Greek way of life. Mere information 
gathered by the wayside, as one would pick 
the wild flowers, will not necessarily add to 
the enrichment of life nor to the apprecia- 
tion of its values. 

It is of course impossible to expect the 
average individual to undergo a mental revo- 
lution. In the first place, it is necessary, if 
such a revolution is to take place, that the 
individual shall be possessed of courage to 
follow the dictates of the individual mind in 
spite of the conformity that surrounds him. 
He must be willing to enlist with those con- 
sidered queer people and, at the same time, 
be ready to readjust his entire method of 
living with the possible danger of finding 
himself traveling the road of life as a soli- 
tary rather than with the jocund company 
of his fellows. Speed has mated with super- 
ficiality and an unkempt brood have joined 
the camp followers. Our thought children 
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suffer from malnutrition, neglect, and re- 
tardation to an extent that is appalling. 
Inability to distinguish between mere opinion 
and substantial thought is a mental condition 
peculiar to no one group in the community. 
They are all too few who appreciate the 
extent of the valley that lies between belief 
and knowledge. If thought is to possess 
value, it must be erected on a foundation 
much more substantial than illusion. The 
mechanical development which has character- 
ized the past half century, through which we 
have achieved remarkable results by the 
mere pressing of a button, must not give us 
to believe that there has come within the 
power of the individual the ability to rush 
headlong through life, finding our way by a 
series of philosophic bill-boards whereon are 
displayed condensed and concentrated direc- 
tions. A series of slogans may increase the 
subscriptions to a campaign fund, but they 
will never solve the intricate problems of 
life. We are a slogan-ridden age. This is 
freely accepted but little is done about it. 
To travel the broad highway, along which 
rolls the turbulent stream of mass life, with- 
out finding ourselves mere slaves to con- 
formity and tradition, is one of our most 
important and difficult duties. To change 
the figure of speech, we must be unwilling 
to accept the food produced by another for a 
longer time than is necessary to establish a 
claim on which the mental homesteader can 
clear and plough the soil, sow the seed and 
thereby reap the harvest on which his mind 
shall be sustained. 

The majority of readers of this magazine 
are supposed to have acquired the art of 
inquiry. The word “supposed” is used ad- 
visedly. We, too, are suffering from pres- 
sure, insistent and diabolical, with the result 
that too often we but touch the surface of 
our problems. So necessary is it for us to 
do something about social situations that we 
find oft-times it is impossible (and, just as 
often, inconvenient) to think about them. 
Yet there is nothing that will so establish 
our cause as thinking. With the advance of 
modern case working agencies, beset with 
pressure and complication, we may be less 
prone to demonstrate the results of inquiry 
as it relates to individual, group, and com- 
munity maladjustment than were our fore- 
runners. In spite of the increased equip- 
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ment that the modern worker is supposed to’ 


possess, inquiry, on the part of the majority 
of us, may easily become a colorless routine, 
How often, for instance, does the bulky 
record speak significance ? 

The habit of inquiry is not to be come by 
lightly. With most of us it needs to be 
stimulated. It would be interesting, for in- 
stance, to know to what extent the average 
social worker is giving a fair proportion of 
his time to collateral reading and _ study, 
Does anyone believe, for instance, that the 
majority of the members of the staffs of 
the family agencies read critically THe 
Famity? Can anyone demonstrate that 
there exists within the agencies any effective 
means for developing creative discussion of 
the problems incident to our field or those 
allied? Where such exist, they have the 
nature of sporadic effort and are not em- 
bodied within a habit pattern. Social agen- 
cies of course are not alone in this. It isa 
general situation. By and large it is neces- 
sary today to write things so that he who 
runs may read. This is further complicated 
by the fact that it must be written to be read 
by him who runs speedily. Not until we 
have the ability habitually to spare enough 
of our time for purposes of reflection shall 
we be able to alter this situation. We might 
well begin, for instance, with our group of 
in-trainers and refuse to allow them to be 
swallowed up in the flood of the case load; 
and provide, even artificially, a means for 
the development of a mode of thought which 
in the course of several years will enable 
them to face the problems of their daily 
tasks in a natural spirit of inquiry and sus- 
pended judgment. 

Perhaps no contribution to this end, in 
recent years, has been greater than that 
made by the group which is labelled The 
Inquiry. It is characteristic of this group 
that they are engaged in the fine art of 
stimulating inquiry rather than allowing 
themselves to be mastered by rigid forms of 
study and examination. At least they are 
pioneering in urging upon community groups 
the necessity of arriving at the “ how ” and 
“why” facts on the basis of co-operative 
analysis rather than by the method of deduc- 
tion colored by any traditional belief. We 
could well afford to take a leaf out of their 
book. The challenging outlines which they 
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have set forth on matters relating to the 
problems involved in racial relations, in- 
dustry, recreation, boy and girl life, and 
general community problems cannot but have 
an increasing influence upon the develop- 
ment of right perspectives, controlled judg- 
ment, and increased information based on 
relatively reliable data. Necessarily there 
must come the enlargement of the will for 
civic and social betterment. 

As a matter of fact, we ought not to find 
jt necessary to seek this particular outside 
stimulation. By the very nature of our 
calling we should be less prone to stultifica- 
tion than any other profession. We are 
surrounded by a vast cloud of witnesses to 
the never-ending adventure and variety in 
the life of the individual. The root of the 
matter does not lie entirely in the fact that 
we are overburdened with detailed service. 
Much of our difficulty lies in state of mind 
and personal disturbance. If we are to off- 
set these effects it can only be through our 
ability to see things in the realm of relativity. 
Jn spite of all serious effort on our part to 
deal in a spirit of reverent consideration 
we are all weighted by the onrushing pres- 
sure of our own peculiar concepts. Stand- 
ards of living, peculiar habit patterns, states 
of mind, degrees of co-operation and many 
other aspects embodied in the life situations 
of our clients and communities, are not to be 
brushed aside with ruthlessness merely be- 
cause they do not correspond to our concept 
of these things or their relation to the rigid- 


ity of a method and tradition. There are no 
Ten Commandments in the art of under- 
standing. We must be possessed by the 
true spirit of inquiry if we would be led to 
the springs of the human spirit. This, of 
course, is no new doctrine to the social 
worker but it needs constant reiteration. In 
spite of ourselves there is a law of gravity 
carrying us toward the quantitative aspects 
rather than the qualitative. To be rich in 
our art necessitates the cultivation of varied 
interests and situations. It was the English 
philosopher Bentham who said that if we 
would be of real influence with men they 
must believe we are in love with them. The 
only way to achieve this is to love them. 
Attitudes droop with the decline of cultiva- 
tion. The spirit of inquiry must be mel- 
lowed with the richness of a smooth wine. 
It does not breathe the air of mathematics ; 
it is not muscle bound; nor does it move 
with the precision and system of the goose- 
step. Rather is it as engaging as the laughter 
of the child yet mellowed with the experi- 
ence of kindly age. It must pulsate with 
imagination. It is part of our being rather 
than an item in our equipment and method. 
Indeed, it saves our method from rigidity. 
But it falls not like the dew. By conscious 
application of our minds to the problems 
surrounding us, we learn.to approach them 
with the naturalness incident to their actual 
state. Not with the strident steps of the 
confident do we arrive at the House of 
Understanding. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A STUDY or tHe CuristiAn Sects: William 
H. Lyon. The Beacon Press, Boston. 234 pp. 

Intelligent use of the church in case work de- 
pends, according to a discussion leader at the 
Buffalo Conference, on the case worker’s knowl- 
edge of what the particular church in question 
stands for in the eyes of its own members. 

Here, in concise form, is a limited, though never 
superficial, outline of the history and doctrines of 
thirty-four sects, as well as general chapters on 
the Jews, on Christianity, and on interdenomina- 
tional societies. 

Each sect is, so far as possible, allowed to speak 
for itself, the doctrines being largely quotations 
from its own publications or creed. The signifi- 
cance of the name, a peculiarly interesting account 


of the history, the doctrines, government, and 
statistics, are given for each sect treated. The 
book is well indexed, so that it is quite possible to 
imagine the case worker, on finding that Mrs. 
Jones is a Dunkard, reaching for the book, and 
learning in a few moments, what, essentially, that 
church stands for in the eyes of Mrs. Jones. 

The book was originally published in 1891 as a 
text “for older scholars of church schools.” It has, 
however, been carefully brought up to 1926 by Mr. 
John Malick. We are told that the sections have 
each been submitted to a member of the church 
dealt with, and the suggested corrections made. 
Certainly an unbiassed and objective presentation 
has been accomplished, and a very readable one. 
Only in his general chapter on the Christians does 
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the writer allow himself to show his own per- 
suasion, which is obviously that of one of the 
liberal Protestant churches. 

There is no attempt of course, to give anything 
of the inspirational; for that deeper understanding 
of what each sect means to its members, we should 
have to plunge deep into the literature of each. 
This book makes an excellent spring board for 
the dive. Mary S. Bristey 

ECURING EmpLoyMent ror THE HAnpI- 
S caprpEep—A Study of Placement Agencies for 
this Group in New York City: Mary La 

Dame. Welfare Council of New York City, 

1927, 133 pp. 


In the course of an early career in social work 
(which in retrospect appears slightly suggestive of 
recent patterns in sophomoric sweat-shirts) the 
reviewer was once called upon by an exacting em- 
ployer to “try out” the experience of begging 
upon the streets of New York. Equipped with 
pathos and a “broken arm,” painlessly acquired 
with the aid of a newspaper splint and a nickel’s 
worth of surgical tape, he found at the end of one 
day of experimentation that his returns had been 
double that of a day laborer at prevailing wages. 
Moreover, the rdle which had seemed that morning 
almost too full of social degradation to be endured 
had become by night fall a fascinating game of 
chance. The lesson learned was to him convincing : 
once the gambling impulse of an unemployed man 
has been stimulated by the discovery of the fas- 
cinating means of income to be obtained by playing 
upon the sympathy of others, the restoration to 
normal, honest, and possibly monotonous labor will 
be difficult to achieve. 

It is, of course, the handicapped individual who 
incurs the greatest risk of succumbing to this par- 
ticular form of social deterioration. As Mr. Hod- 
son points out in the Foreword to the pamphlet 
under review, compensation for industrial accidents 
has in large measure solved the problems of relief 
to which these individuals give rise. But it has not 
solved, except in part, the problem of morale. 
This can only be fully preserved (or attained) 
when the man or woman concerned has some share 
in the productive activities of his community. 
“The job’s the thing.” The studies of Whiting 
Williams have been conclusive here. This being 
the case, agencies for securing employment for the 
physically and mentally handicapped have a func- 
tion much more important than that merely of 
lightening the financial burden to society of carry- 
ing some of its less effective members. They 
assume significance as actual or potential aids in 
preserving the essential fabric by means of which 
the group itself is held together. 

The present report was made by a member of the 


Department of Industrial Studies of the Russell’ 


Sage Foundation, with the co-operation of Moses 
A. Leavitt of the Jewish Social Service Associ- 
ation, on behalf of the Welfare Council of New 
York City. It was undertaken only after assur- 
ances of co-operation by the various agencies 
whose work was to be examined. There were 
three objectives: © “ First, to suggest ways of im- 
proving placement service to the handicapped; 
second, to reveal means of avoiding duplication of 
effort; third, to discover phases of the problem not 
being adequately met by existing agencies.” No 
effort was made to determine the number of handi- 
capped persons in the city. Fourteen agencies in 
the aggregate, including 12 placement services, 
were found to be involved in the problem. In- 
cluded among these were (1) agencies whose serv- 
ice is limited to the handicapped, (2) agencies main- 
tained by case work organizations primarily for the 
placement of their clients, and (3) agencies op- 
erated primarily for the able-bodied but serving the 
handicapped incidentally. The study itself offers 
almost a model of procedure for the planning of an 
inquiry of its kind. Thus: “ Since the purpose of 
this study is ‘more effective organization’ of work 
for the handicapped, it is important to understand 
how the phrase is used. Organization is concerned 
in this instance with the relationships which exist 
between the work of the various agencies; effective 
carries with it two concepts—satisfaction and 
economy, with special emphasis on avoidance of 
duplication of effort. [The purpose, then] 

seemed to us to entail an analysis of the 
structure and functions of each agency so en- 
gaged.” In addition, a statistical summary of the 
work of the agencies for four weeks was obtained 
by the introduction of a special uniform recording 
system for that period, a total of 1,046 applicants 
being included. 

Twenty-two “outstanding facts” have been dis- 
closed by the investigation. In the main, these 
facts are of the type that might have been expected 
in view of the unrelated origin and independent 
development of the several organizations. Not- 
withstanding the presence of 12 placing agencies in 
the field, the following classes of handicapped per- 
sons were found inadequately provided for in Man- 
hattan: the blind, the deaf and dumb, orthopedic 
cases among women and girls, mental cases among 
men and boys, the formerly tuberculous, and those 
suffering from organic and other diseases except 
heart disease. It is conservatively estimated that 
one hundred thousand dollars was spent in 1925 in 
New York City on the placement work, yet none of 
the organizations has been sufficiently developed by 
itself to permit of much specialization of functions 
within the staff, while uniform standards as to 
salaries, training of personnel, requirement as to 
diagnosis of the applicant’s condition, and similar 
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matters have been wholly lacking. Although no 
objection had yet appeared from employers, various 
agencies may solicit for jobs or make investigations 
at the same plant. In brief, duplication of work 
and the absence of effort directed “ from the point 
of view of the total situation rather than from that 
of any one agency” are shown to exist by an expo- 
sition of convincing clarity. 

At this point a review of a usual report of in- 
vestigation would be compelled to stop, for the lat- 
ter would have been “ received and placed on file.” 
Fortunately the Welfare Council seems to be living 
up to the aspirations which brought it into existence. 
The special committee of the Council which di- 
rected the study, “with the assistance of the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Council, has drafted a tentative 
scheme for a central employment bureau. It will 
be, in effect, a consolidation of the larger agencies, 
now operating independently, but which have ex- 
pressed a willingness to participate in the joint 
plan. With the question of organization settled, 
attention can be turned to other matters bearing on 
the improvement of service, and the extension of 
work to handicapped groups not now adequately 
cared for.” This is promise near fulfilment of 
“co-operation and co-ordination of effort” within 
one of the many chaotic fields of social service, 
upon which so much has been said and about which 
so little has actually been done. May the good 
work continue ! 

Stuart A. RIce 

University of Pennsylvania 
NTELLIGENCE anv Immicration: Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, Ph.D. Williams and Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, 1926, 127 pp. 


To the heated controversy over the qualitative 
value of different racial stocks, Dr. Kirkpatrick, in 
this Johns Hopkins thesis, contributes a brief sum- 
mary of different studies which have been made 
previously and an original study of his own. His 
analysis of the past application of intelligence test 
results is brief but complete, and gives a concise 
picture of some of the factors which must enter 
into an evaluation of these efforts. His own study 
was of 540 school children in Fitchburg, Maynard, 
Leominster and Northfield, Mass. The nationality 
groups were American, Finnish, French Canadian, 
Italian, and a scattering of other northern and 
southern Europeans. The tests used were the IIli- 
nois Examination and the Army Beta. The various 
correlations give the American group the highest 
rating, with the Finns very nearly equal to it. The 
Italians make a distinctly inferior showing, while 
the French Canadians stand between the two. 


Any study of the inheritable mental capacity of 
nationality groups is, at present, as much a test of 
the method used as of the intelligence of the 
nationals from which samples are chosen. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick himself points out that, while there is 
no such thing as a test of inherited intelligence 
which is “ independent of acquired experience,” the 
fundamental question is whether “the differences 
in environmental backgrounds that existed in the 
groups tested were sufficient to affect the results.” 
To assure a comparable environment in his own 
study, he chose children of the same age (11 
years), gathered information about their social 
status; i.e., occupation of parents; rent; length of 
residence in the country; and linguistic ability of 
both children and parents. In his conclusion he 
decides that linguistic ability only affected the re- 
sults of the test, but that, while such a handicap 
means “that the important differences between the 
native intelligence of the groups studied are less 
than they appear, it fails to disprove their 
existence.” 


The problem of gathering evidence of environ- 
mental differences and weighing the relative impor- 
tance of its influence is at the basis of most of the 
acrimony in the present discussion of immigration 
and native intelligence. Dr. Kirkpatrick’s thesis 
is not a study of this problem, although he recog- 
nizes it, and his conclusions in regard to the heredi- 
tary mental capacities of the groups of his investi- 
gation are open to the same general criticism which 
has been leveled against other studies of immigrant 
intelligence. It is a problem to which both social 
workers and sociologists have much to contribute, 
and until some scientific solution is found the po- 
tential value of different immigrant nationalities 
will be the subject of interesting, if inconclusive, 
argument. 


BRADLEY BUELL 
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